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“Who in Your Agency Will 
Contact Our Account?” 


More 


Than Half the Advertisers That Agencies Call Upon Bring Up 


This Point 


By F. R. Feland 


Of Batten, Barton, 


— DON’T care how large your 

agency is or how small. The 
one thing that interests me is: “Who 
is the man or group of men who 
will work with me?’ If I get the 
right man I am all right; if I 
don't, no matter how good your 
agency may be for others, it is no 
good for me.’ 

That is today quite a common 
remark for any man making an ad- 
vertising agency solicitation to 
hear. 

Who makes it? 

The remark in the form of a 
question 6r an assertion is made 
by more than one-half of the ad- 
vertisers that agency men call upon. 

rhe intensity of interest in the 
question, however, varies. As a 
rule, the president or head of the 
business whose account is being 
sought does not go into this sub- 
ject; or if he does, he brings it up 
more as an expression of curiosity 
or interest than as a challenge. 

For as the head of his business, 
he has his own man or men in his 
own organization whom he pays, 
and to whom he looks for a good 
advertising performance. Further, 
he is accustomed to dealing with 
organized service. He employs a 
firm of lawyers, a firm of auditors 
and probably a firm of engineers. 
His custom is to satisfy himself 
regarding the record and capacity 
of an outside firm that he employs 
in close relationship, more than to 
concern himself prematurely with 
the individuals on the staff of that 


» some ‘chawklit’. 


Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


firm, or with the names or records 
of the individuals who will repre- 
sent that firm in its relations with 
him. 

In other words, he does not want 
to know “who.” He wants to 
know “what.” The subject is 
brought up with more _ intensity 
when it comes from the lips of 
someone who is_ responsible to 
someone else. Its reaches its high- 
est point when pressed by the ad- 
vertising manager of a company 
who feels that his relatively small 
account will receive scant atten- 
tion from what he considers the 
big shots of the agency and will be 
served by shifting groups made up 
from inexperienced people in the 
agency. 

A very helpful thing in answer- 
ing almost any question is to know 
why the question is asked. There 
is a curious indirection about the 
adult human mind in approaching 
the expression of almost any de- 
sire. A child is direct, A little 
girl six years old says: “I want 
'” The same little 
girl twenty years later, with the 
same yearning for candy, says to 
husband or beau: “Aren't you hun- 
gry?” 

Again, someone comes to you and 
says: “Have you a 2-cent stamp?” 
I submit that it would be sheer 
impoliteness for you to look up 
from what you are doing and say, 
“Yes,” and then go right ahead 
with your reading, or your writ- 
ing, or your arithmetic, or what- 
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ever you happen to be doing, as 
though that closed the subject. 

You are supposed to say, “Why 
yes, I think I have.” (You know 
you have.) ,“Would you like to 
have one?” (You know he would.) 

Even then, the other party 
mustn't say “Yes.” He must say, 
“Well, I have a letter here that I 
am really anxious to get off at 
once—.” 

So you jump up and with much 
fumbling haste extend the stamp. 
Your friend digs around for two 
pennies, and finds only one. You 
reject it with a sign that combines 
both deprecation and magnanimity 
and the affair is concluded accord- 
ing to the amenities that govern 
such transactions. 

The question quoted, as put by 
the prospective client: “Who is the 
man?” sounds very knowing and 
forthright. 

As a matter of fact, it isn’t. 
There are motivations back of that 
question that are personal and eco- 
nomical. 

Some years ago, a young man 
who had just taken on the title of 
advertising manager for one of our 
clients said to me: “Gee, old man, 
I’ve got a big job here if I can get 
away with it, and I want the kind 
of help that will let me get ahead 
quickly and surely without too 
much risk or too much worry. Can 
you work right with me and help 
me do it?” 

That remark came nearer to ex- 
pressing what was really on his 
mind than would have a challeng- 
ing “Who is the man?” However, 
it contained more intimacy and 
more confession than one usually 
gets from people one does not know 
very well. 

There, are several reasons why 
the larger agencies cannot answer 
the question: “Who is the man®# 
by saying: “The man will be 
Rufus Black assisted by Oscar 
Brown.” That is insufficient and 
unsatisfactory, just as answering 
“Yes” to the question: “Have you 
a 2-cent stamp?” is unsatisfactory. 

Also I think it would be going 
a little too fast to say: “I know 
what you are worrying about. You 
are trying to find out if your job 
is going to be harder or easier with 
the man we appoint.” 
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It is better to point out that men 
and women are the only equipment 
an advertising agency has. An 
agency has no engines, no machin- 
ery, no dies, no tools. Its power 
is people and only people, and its 
management has no deeper concern 
than the use and direction of this 
power. 

Naturally, a prudent agency man- 
agement cannot assign account 
representatives, writers, artists on 
an “if” basis. Every advertising 
agency has, or thinks it has, some 
eight to forty close prospects which 
might become clients at almost any 
time. ; 

In addition, most agencies always 
face the probability of being called 
in unexpectedly by some advertiser 
who may be considering them but 
who has never been regarded as an 
immediate prospect. 

For any management to be con- 
stantly aligning and re-aligning its 
personnel upon the purely hypo- 
thetical basis that “This would be 
the group if we got that account,” 
would be distracting to all the indi- 
viduals concerned and would tend 
to disrupt the planning of their 
time on every job they were actu- 
ally engaged on. 

Here the advertiser can be told 
“frankly,” if I may quote a word 
that appears regularly and fre- 
quently in agency call reports, that 
the problem of keeping and assign- 
ing the right people is one which 
in its solution determines whether 
an agency is going to be successful 
or not. The advertiser can also be 
told that this, like proposing a plan 
of advertising, or copy to carry out 
that plan, is not something that the 
management of his agency believes 
can be prudently done until the ma- 
jor needs of the advertiser are 
known and understood. 

There is no need to close the sub- 
ject at this point if the advertiser 
wishes to discuss it further. Most 
advertisers realize it when they are 
told but have not thought about it 
before, that impermanence of the 
group in an agency that serves 
them is as much to their advantage 
as a rigid permanence ; because the 
impermanence carries with it the 
seeds of both flexibility and im- 
provement. 

Every 


successful advertising 
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agency witnesses within its own 
ranks a continued advance of its 
able people. 

Young men and women, getting 
better every year and showing over 
any given three-year period a 
marked and noticeable progress in 
the responsibilities they are able to 
assume, are more than the ear- 
marks of a successful agency. They 
are the sine qua non. 

If a number of these are not 
moving upward, the agency is not 
growing—not improving—not cer- 
tain to endure. One can cast his 
eye over the group serving the 
older accounts in any well-estab- 
lished agency and a check-back for 
a number of years will reveal an 
interesting number of changes and 
additions to this group, practically 
every one of which has been to put 
new blood and better blood into the 
advertisements and the service. 

There are frequent changes in 
agency personnel, and it is right 
that there should be. “Changes in 
agency service groups are, in nearly 
all cases, the result of the develop- 
ment of individuals to positions in 
which they can take a stronger part 
in serving the account, and this is 
what the advertiser wants. 

One agency representative an- 
swers the question “Who?” with 
the statement: “I cannot tell you 
who the people are who will be as- 
signed, but I can tell you who the 
people are who will decide who 
will be assigned, and if your busi- 
ness comes to us, they are the peo- 
ple who will see you and talk to 
you first. They are people who will 
answer the question, not from the 
point of view of what will sound 
most impressive to you as a selling 
argument, but on the basis of what 
individuals are best equipped to 
tap for this client the full power 
and resources of an agency that 
has attained power and success for 
itself and its clients, by never stint- 
ing in the ability or numbers of 
the people it puts to work on a 
job.” 

One final point to remember and 
with discretion mention to your 
prospect: A good agency rarely, 
almost never, assigns new people 
to its staff to an account new to its 
house. When they get a new 
account, they do not hire new 
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people to serve that account, al- 
though they may increase their 
staff. And they are never inter- 
ested in hiring men who worked on 
the new account in its former 
agency to come with them to tell 
them what to do. 


To Get American Chicle 
Account 


The American Chicle Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has appointed Bad 
ger & Browning & Hersey, Inc. New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account, effective October | 
The American Chicle Company manu 
factures Chiclets, Dentyne, Beeman’s 
and other advertised brands of chewing 
gum. 

Badger & Browning & 
is a new company which has 
ganized as an affiliate of Badger & 
Browning, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency. J. L. Badger is chairman of 
the board of the new agency, Robert W 
Hersey is president, and F. S. Brown 
ing, treasurer. The new company will 
function as a separate agency organiza 
tion, serving clients in the New York 
area. 

Mr. Hersey is resigning as acdvertis 
ing manager of the American Chicle 
Company, to take up his work with the 
new agency. 


Hersey, Inc 
} 
een oF 


rh 
To Represent Outdoor Adver- 
tising, Inc. 

George Ripley, Jr., formerly Atlanta 
branch manager of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, has been aj 
pointed special representative of Out 
door Advertising, Inc., New York, wit! 
offices in the Glenn Building, Atlanta 
He was organizer and president of the 
Ripley Poster Advertising Company 
which was merged with the Genera! Out 
door Advertising Company. He will !« 
succeeded as branch manager of Genet 
Outdoor by Russell L. Fay, a direct 
of the General Outdoor company 


“Pictorial 


C. N. Palmer with 
Review” 
Palmer, formerly sales am 
sJowne, 
before that. with 
New York ad- 
has joined the Easterr 


Claude N. 
advertising manager of Scott & 
Scott’s Emulsion, and, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
vertising agency, 
advertising staff of Pictorial Revwew 
with headquarters at New York. He was 
at one time assistant to the president 
of the Horlicks Malted Milk Company, 
Racine, Wis. 


Firestone Account to 
Sweeney & James 
Rubber Com 


The Firestone Tire & 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has placed its ad 
vertising account with The Sweeney & 
James Company, Cleveland advertising 


agency. 
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lace The Providence market offers highly advantageous test- 
ing ground. Retail volumes in unit sales are high. Rec- 

Brow Bf ords are being made in many lines. Even dollar volumes 
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1929. 
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wth the @ Rhode Island people are accustomed to spending money 
for the comforts and luxuries of life. Standards are 
Adver- high. Your product will “go” 


Atlanta | Journal-Bulletin if it is right and ready. 


FAMILIES The market is large and varied 
In Providence enough for a satisfying test, yet 
1 OUT 20 so compact as to reduce dis- 

OF tributing costs to a minimum. 
In Rhode Island Advertising costs are similarly 
pact minimized by the dominant in- 

2 OF fluence of Rhode Island’s great 
newspapers. 
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Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDD YjCO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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Advertising 


and Marketing Counsel 


ere Product research, on-the-ground 
study of markets and merchandising, and 
complete advertising service in news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and outdoor 
. . » The J. Walter Thompson Company 
is an organization of more than eleven 
hundred people, located in twenty-five 


offices in the market centers of the world. 


Total population in the areas served by these 
offices—one billion four hundred million 
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The Old Ad Book Fiend 


His Misuse of the Advertising Archives Should Not 


Discourage the 


Conscientious Delver 


By Ernest S. Green, Jr. 


Copy Staff, Newell-Emmett Company 


AYBE your Old Ad Book is 

the old-fashioned kind with 
“Scrap Book” on the cover—a vol- 
ume billowing out with layer on 
layer of pastings. Maybe it’s the 
more ambitious kind with stiff 
board covers and one gleaming en- 
graver’s proof to the page. Per- 
haps it’s a Portfolio with a large 
P, sad souvenir of a big fellow 
who got away. Perhaps it’s not a 
book at all, but a file of clippings 
and tear sheets. 

The form is not so important as 
the yen, the urge, the itch you have 
to use it, and the conditions under 
which you gratify your desire. 
The Old Ad Book is a stimulant; 
make no mistake about that. It is 
often an entirely legitimate stimu- 
lant, well justified by results. But 


always it involves the danger of 


habit formation, and woe to the 
advertising prepared by an Old Ad 
300k “fiend.” 

“Stuck for an idea” says such a 
slave and reaches for his precious 
volume as a first resort. Note well 
that it’s a first resort with him. 
For the difference between a first 
resort and a last resort is the dif- 
ference between the addict and the 
conscientious delver into account 
archives. 

Think of this conscientious 
delver a minute. He, too, is “stuck 
for an idea” or he wouldn't be 
turning the yellowing pages. But 
“stuck” to him represents much 
more of an advanced state of 
emergency than it does to the 
habit-ridden villain in this piece. 

Our hero is in a very real hurry, 
for one thing. Otherwise he would 
have taken one of many ways out 
which he knows lie open to him. If 
he had had time, Way Number One 
might have done the trick. Way 
Number One consists of dropping 
the job, doing something else and 
coming back to it refreshed. Such 
a course is ignoble and unworthy 
only from the standpoint of wall 


motto heroics, “If at first you 
don’t succeed,” etc., etc., The com- 
plex nature of the average adver- 
tising man’s job demands he be a 
contact man and executive as well 
as a creator. When a man doesn't 
spark creatively, he can still get 
some needed contact work accom- 
plished or do some “executing.” 

If our harried hero had not had 
time for Way Number One, he 
might have found-his idea by Way 
Number Two—going out and try- 
ing to buy the product, hearing 
what salesmen were actually saying 
about it, what the men on the fir- 
ing line think the public will react 
to. 


Still Another Way 


If time be too short even for 
Way Number Two, Way Number 
Three still remains--the heart-to- 
heart thrashing-over with a less 
preoccupied colleague. When the 
skeleton of the problem is laid bare, 
light may come either from clari- 
fying the issues in the idea-seeker’s 
mind or (less often) from a help- 
ful suggestion by the sympatheti 
listener. 

Returning to our questing hero 
we find he has considered these 
three ways, and no doubt others 
We find that, for one reason or an- 
other, none was feasible. So he 
thumbs the ancient volume. Let us 
admit it openly; he is about to Use 
an Old Idea Again. 

Suppose he does. Is it a Sales 
Sin? Not by a long shot, thoug! 
some agency practitioners seem t 
suffer from a sense of Advertising 
Sin under the circumstances. Thes¢ 
are hypersensitive fellows usuall) 
perhaps a bit - client-cowed, and 
fearful lest they be thought other 
than a never-failing oracle of origi- 
nality. 

Two and only two questions need 
be asked of the conscientiously 
delving hero. If he can say “yes. 
to “Has the copied idea worked? 
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and “Are basic conditions pretty 
much the same as when it did 
work?” then he can borrow to the 
limit. Often he may find new 
writing techniques, new typographi- 
cal techniques, new illustration 
techniques to make the new adver- 
tisement more forceful than the 
original one. 

In giving the Old Ad Book its 
due, let us not go too far. It is 
more likely to be fallible than a 
fountain-head of wisdom, and right 
here the addict makes his mistake. 
The addict does not or will not 
recognize this. The.addict will ap- 
ply no critical standards of selec- 
tion. He may copy good models at 
first purely by chance, get some 
good reworked advertisements out 
of them and pass muster for 
a while. But sooner or later, he is 
bound to change his models for the 
sake of change, and weak adver- 
tisements will be revived with all 
their original shortcomings. 

So far, the Old Ad Book has 
appeared only in the capacity of a 
stimulant to production. It has 
another capacity, that of a launcher 
of reflections, a dispatcher of trains 
of thought. And there can be no 
two opinions as to its value in this 
sphere. 

A periodic review of the Old Ad 
Book may well be made com- 
pulsory—but at campaign-plotting 
time rather than ad-preparing time. 
Browsing through its pages often 
reveals all-but-forgotten _ selling 
points which have dropped out of 
the advertising but which, in view 
of recent events and trends, have 
taken on added public interest. 


Frank Smith with General 
Foods 


Frank Smith is now with General 
Foods Corporation, New York, in that 
company’s corporate advertising and pub- 
licity department. He was formerly with 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New York, 
and with The Homer McKee Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis. 


A. B. Ashby Advanced by 
Sears, Roebuck 


A. B. Ashby, for the last two years 
director of Sears, Roebuck & Company 
retail store advertising for Texas, has 
been advanced to director of retail ad- 
vertising for the Southern district, with 
headquarters at Atlanta. 
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F. -T. Carroll Returns to 
Indianapolis “News” 


Frank T. Carroll has returned to the 
Indianapolis News as business manager 
He previously had been an advert sing 
executive of the News for fourteen 
years, leaving that paper in 1927 
join the Pittsburgh Press as assistant busi- 
ness manager. fn 1929 he became busi- 
ness manager of the Press. Early this 
month he was promoted to Scripps 
Howard headquarters at New York 
where he was to have been associated 
with the general management in the field 
of expense control, but following his 
return from Europe, he accepted his 
new post with the Indianapolis News. 
Mr. Carroll’s previous connection with 
the Indianapolis paper began in 1914 as 
assistant business manager. He later he- 
came advertising manager and, in 1925, 
advertising director. 


Richard Dunne Joins 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


Richard Dunne, formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company and more 
recently, with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., has joined the New York 
staff of Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, pub- 
lishers’ representatives. 

Mr. Dunne was with the J. Walter 
Thompson agency for over twenty vears 
He was active in all phases of media 
and market analysis, and during the last 
seven years of his connection with 
Thompson, served as manager of the 
media department, and member of the 
plan board. 


Rodney E. Boone Organization 


Opens Atlanta Office 


The Rodney E. Boone Organization is 
opening an office in Atlanta in the Glenn 
Building. H. F. Cogill, of the New 
York staff of the Boone organization 
returns to Atlanta to take charge of the 
new office. Mr. Cogill was formerly with 
the Atlanta Georgian-American, joining 
the Boone office at Chicago four years 
ago. He has been with the New York 
office for the last two yeas. 


J. L. Houghteling Retires from 
Chicago “Daily News 
James L. Houghteling, who has beet 
vice-president and treasurer of the Chi 
cago Daily News since 1926, has retired 
from those offices to devote his atten- 
tion to his other business interests. He 
continues, however, as a member of the 

newspaper’s board of directors. 
Lynn E. Aldrich has been appointed 
treasurer. 


A. H. Samuels, Editor-in-Chief, 
” 
“Harper’s Bazaar 
Arthur H. Samuels has been ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief of Harper's Ba- 
saar, New York. He was formerly edi- 
tor of Home and Field and previously 
had been associate editor of The New 
Yorker. 
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“< [First in Home Ownership 


media 

te ith 

§.. SCONSIN leads all states in home ownership with 
sixty-four per cent of its families owning homes, as 

compared to the average of forty-five per cent for all states. 


Only fifteen per cent of its farms are operated by tenants. 


ition 


Milwaukee, home of nearly one-fifth of the state’s population, 
ranks third among all United States cities, of equal or greater 
size, in the proportion of home owners. 


Here is reliable evidence of exceptional buying power and 
stability in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market—a market of 
home owners with high standards of living. Theirs is the 
pride of possession, the eternal urge to improve. They are 
the regular earners and constant spenders—buyers of every- 
thing for the home from roofs to furnaces. And you can sell 
them your product at one low advertising cost by using Mil- 
waukee’s home-delivered newspaper, The Journal. 


2 MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Advertising Cost: 
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ALES promot’on canpaign: 

in the Oklahoman and 
Times reach a greater number 
of the 1,021,000 persons in the 
Oklahoma City A.B.C. trade 
area at a lower milline cost than 
is possible with any other news- 
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ACT 
MS 


for profitable 
sales volumes 


The Oklahoma City Market, 
today as always, is one of the 
richest, unified, 
most profitable sales territories. 
Twenty-three out of 
twenty-four families in this area 
own automobiles. Five out of 
every fourteen families in this 
million-person market and three 
out of four in Oklahoma County 
have annual incomes of $3,000 
or more. 





nation’s most 


every 


The Oklahoman and Times are 
the sales promoting mediums in 
this market which will do your 
selling job thoroughly, economi- 
cally, and alone. 


paper or combination of news- 
papers. In fact, they give ad- 
vertisers 11% more circulation 
at less than one-third the milline 
cost of all 22 other daily news- 
papers published in this area 
combined, 
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Our Truck Drivers and Common 
Laborers Are Now Selling for Us 


We Asked Our Yard Foremen, Truck Drivers, Teamsters, Checkers and 
Common Laborers to Create and Turn in One Sale a Day 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


\VING discovered in our 

“Created Sales Campaign” 
(see Printers’ INK; October 30, 
1930, page 3) that salesmen and 
sales departments have no monop- 
oly on selling, we decided to make 
another experiment. 

Since our clerical, bookkeeping. 
stenographic and other “white col- 
lar” employees had so successfully 
proved that an organization which 
means to get business can bring in 
the orders, we began to wonder 
whether “blue overalls” selling 
wouldn’t be practical also. Why not 
include our “labor” in our Created 
Sales campaign? 

Because a man speaks good En- 
glsh and wears good clothes, 
doesn't mean that he is in any 
better position to sell than a man 
with no education, who wears over- 
alls and has his face begrimed with 
coal dust. In fact, the latter really 
has a distinct sales advantage in 
that no class distinction avoids 
sales resistance, 
as inevitably 
happens when a 
white collar 
salesman tries 
to sell a work- 
ing man—and 
avery large 
majority of our 
(andevery- 
body’s) pros- 
pects are work- 
ing men. 

After our 
inside office 
Created Sales 
campaign was 
well launched as 
a selling suc- 
cess, our presi- 
dent expressed 
the thought that 
we ought to ex- 
tend the scope of 
the campaign to 


embrace all Comfort employees, in- 
cluding “common labor.” Some 
of our executives and managers 
were skeptical. They couldn’t see 
how a person without sales train- 
ing, and in many cases without 
even a grammar school education, 
could go out and sell. Some 
thought customers might be of- 
fended at being asked for their 
coal and other orders by our 
drivers and teamsters. 

But we voted to give it a trial. 
We extended our Created Sales 
campaign to include every yard 
foreman, truck driver, teamster, 
checker, yard man and common 
laborer in our employ. Each had 
a weekly Created Sales memo is- 
sued to him just like the office 
forces. The sales and orders turned 
in by our “outside” employees are 
listed right along with our white 
collar sales results in our weekly 
“Coo-Coo!” house organ. It makes 
a driver feel mighty proud to be 

listed in the 
same column 
with his yard 
manager and the 
other ‘‘big 
bosses.” 
Sometimes (I 
am almost 
ashamed to 
say), a truck 
driver’s weekly 
Created Sales 
will show up 
even better than 
that of the 
salesman who is 
out selling full 
time. The cam- 
paign has cre- 
ated a feeling 
of democracy 
throughout our 
entire organiza- 
tion and made 
everyone feel 
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that sales are the keystone of the 
Comfort company’s success. 

The first week there were prac- 
tically no sales turned in. We 
found the men were bashful about 
putting them down. We found some 
of them couldn’t write. We found 
some of them were afraid they 
would be kidded by the other men 
if they listed their sales. Gradually 
these objections were ironed out. 
The illiterate ones learned to bring 
their memos to the shipping clerk 
or others inside the office to write 
down their sales for them. 

Like many industries which are 
slow, during the summer slackness 
we found it necessary to rotate our 
men, giving each three days a week 
in order to keep as many families 
supported as possible. Our yard 
managers pointed out that on the 
three days a man was laid off, if 
he brought in enough business— 
say from twelve to eighteen tons 
of coal—he would be put on again 
and so gain a full extra day’s pay. 


An Economic Motive 


The men saw the point and used 
the days they were off to solicit 
and canvass for business. They 
knew it was not mere orders they 
were bringing in, but that they 
were creating work for themselves. 
There was a real economic motive 
for bringing in orders, and some of 
the boys did very well at it indeed. 

In fact, one man we were going 
to lay off has done so well since 
our Labor Created Sales campaign 
began, he has practically kept him- 
self and his delivery rig (a team 
of horses and wagon) busy deliver- 
ing the orders that he picks up 
nights and over the week-ends. 

Let’s hear Mike Paskievietch’s 
story and some of his sales methods 
from his own lips. When we first 
explained our Created Sales cam- 
paign to him, he remonstrated: 
“Gee, Mr. Richard, I can’t sell 
nothin’. I never had no school. I 
kin count change good enough for 
C.O.D.’s, but I can’t read or write 
nothin’ ’cept my name. I can’t 
sell.” 

We explained to Mike that sell- 
ing wasn’t something mysterious. 

“We don’t want you to sell, Mike, 
we just want you to ask for or- 
ders. Wherever you go delivering 
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coal, ask them if they don’t want 
some more coal. Ask them if the 
aren't going to use some cement or 
lumber around. Ask everybody you 
meet for his coal order.” 

Mike cattght on. Selling was one 
thing, but “asking for orders,” 
well, that was different. Nothing 
mysterious about that. And Mike 
has done well selling. 

Just the other day I asked him: 
“Well, Mike, how’s the coal busi- 
ness this week?” 

“Well, not so good. I got twelve 
ton so far, and that Ayetalian shoe 
maker on Hudson Street promised 
me two ton on Saturday when he 
gits some money. Say, I jist got a 
feller back who used to buy here, 
but don’t no more. I talked him out 
of it. Ya know, I got all th 
butchers now down my way, ‘cept 
one. The feller that lives right in 
the corner opposite George Di- 
Santo’s. I ’spect to git him next 
week. He promised me.” 

And so Mike goes on, just as in- 
terested in his selling, and getting 
just as big a kick out of it, as if 
he were bringing in thousand-dol- 
lar orders. He sits high up on the 
box of his coal wagon behind a 
beautiful team of horses and hails 
the people as he goes by. Some 
stop him and give him coal orders; 
others he stops and talks to and 
tries to sell; others hand him 
wrinkled dirty bills to take back to 
the office for payment on their ac- 
count. He knows the people of 
his neighborhood and almost every- 
thing about them. We have never 
gone wrong on any information he 
has given us. Our credit depart- 
ment has opened up charge accounts 
on his say-so, and we have never 
taken a loss on them yet. 

We have discovered a dozen or 
more Salesman Mikes in our or- 
ganization through our Created 
Sales campaign. 

Take Tony Repetti, a young Ital- 
ian boy. We hired him to work off 
a bill his family couldn’t pay at 
the time. He shoveled coal, piled 
lumber, did everything. His Created 
Sales memos kept coming in nicely. 
showing he could sell. It finally 
ended by our taking him out of the 
yard entirely and putting him in 
our sales department where he has 
done very well. His ability to speak 
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Italian, meet those people on their 
own ground, without making them 
feel “white collar” differences, and 
enthusiasm over his promotion has 
made a good steady salesman out 
ot him. 

Then there’s the case of Jo 
Green. Anomalously, Green is 
black. We have quite a large negro 
population now. The thought oc- 
curred to us we might be able to 
get some nice business there, along 
Railroad Avenue. How to canvass 
it? Our regular staff salesmen 
were pretty busy elsewhere, so we 
yanked one of our broadest smil- 
ing darkies off a white coal wagon. 
We told him to report next day 
shaved, washed and in _ good 
clothes, ready to canvass for coal 
orders. That appealed to Jo. 

Next morning bright and early, 
he appeared dressed to kill with 
a race track suit on, a diamond 
stick-pin as big as a hickory nut, 
shiny gold teeth and a beautiful 
plaid cap—and tan shoes. 

He started out selling, whistling 
on his way, a pad of order forms 
under his arm, and his pockets 
weighted down with Comfort cir- 
culars and sales literature. We 
heard nothing more from Jo that 
day. The next morning he sent a 
pickaninny up to the office with or- 
sis for 300 tons of coal, but he 
himself didn’t appear in person un- 
til a day later. He was dressed in 
his old working clothes again; the 
smile was gone. 

“Please, Mr. Richard, give me 
hack ma team. I walked most all 
over dis town. I’se clear walked out 
and dem ci-ment sidewahlks (sic) 
is sho hard. I kept a-sellin’ though 
till "bout five o'clock, den bofth ma 
feet broke down and I give up. A 
man can’t be no salesman ef he got 
weak feet like mine.” 

We issue every sales circular 
published to all our drivers as well 
as our coal price lists. No one 
can better talk our product than 
they. If a customer complains 
about dirty coal, they can explain 
exactly how carefully they screen 
it, wet it down and load it, because 
they do it themselves. Again, if 
someone mentions weight, they can 
talk full weight, because they see 
the coal fully weighed. Most of 
them are practical men and have 


worked with the materials they are 
selling. They know how to mix 
concrete, drive a nail, handle a 
hammer and saw, and can advise 
on the use of practically all the 
building materials and products we 
sell. It is this practical type of 
man-to-man selling that seems to 
bring in the bacon. 

Again, we had a driver who was 
turning in weekly sales of nice value 
with great regularity. We needed 
a yard foreman and chose him for 
promotion. We asked him if he 
wanted to try the job. He re- 
plied : 

“I sure do, Mr. Richard. You 
know, I never got all the way 
through school—had to stop and 
go to work. I ain’t got much edu- 
cation, but I'll study up all the 
products and things nights, and my 
wife will help me. Ya know, Mr. 
Richard, I never thought I’d be 
anything but a truck driver all my 
life. I will sure try to make good.” 

After this promotion, we noticed 
a decided spurt in created sales 
among all yard employees. In fact, 
everybody began *to take our 
Created Sales campaign very se- 
riously when they saw that the 
company meant business about get- 
ting business and wanting every- 
body to get out after orders. It 
doesn’t take many deserved promo- 
tions like this to make an organiza- 
tion realize that selling and turning 
in orders is a very important part 
of everyone’s job. 

Our yard foremen, whom we 
used to think of as purely opera- 
tion men, have a wonderful chance 
to sell. We discovered that a man 
who drives into the yard with his 
truck is probably doing some work 
on his house himself—building a 
front porch, or repairing the front 
steps, or laying a cement sidewalk 
or repairing his house. In addition 
to handling men and delivery opera- 
tions, therefore, a good yard fore- 
man must know the use of, mate- 
rials and be able to sell. 

We found our foremen were the 
most valuable salesmen we had, so 
much so that in several of our 
yards we installed outside yard dis- 
plays, displaying garden furniture, 
panels of shingles, stucco, slate 
walks, cedar posts, fencing, paints, 
and a great many other items of 
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bulk, which it is impossible to dis- 
play inside an office or store. 

Many sales were made by our 
yard foremen or yard men to peo- 
ple passing through our yard and 
seeing these articles displayed. 
Foremen took a direct personal in- 
terest in selling out all the odds 
and ends that accumulated in their 
yards. For the first time in history 
our yards are practically cleaned 
up of all culls, obsolete items, shop 
worn materials, defective, damaged 
or old merchandise. 

Last week, one yard even sold a 
concrete cesspool cover which had 
been back of a shed for over ten 
years. 


Drivers Are Valuable Scouts 


Our drivers are also covering the 
entire field of our sales territory all 
the time and so are valuable scouts 
for new business. Any leads they 
hear of about work under way or 
planned they turn in to their office 
to be followed up by their manager 
or the sales department. In one 
case a driver making a delivery 
noticed a place on the road where 
men were breaking ground. He 
stopped off for a minute and asked 
what was going on. They told him 
a small culvert bridge was to be 
built there. He reported all the in- 
formation to his manager on his 
return to the yard and following 
up this lead resulted in a sale of 
over 250 bags of cement besides 
other material, such as lumber and 
nails for forms, etc. Many valuable 
leads have been turned in by driv- 
ers in this way, and these count as 
created sales for them. 

Another one of our truck drivers 
was transferring a load of garden 
furniture from our warehouse to 
one of our branches for stock. 
While he stopped for his lunch on 
the way a man came out and looked 
at the furniture. The driver sold 
him the whole set right off the 
truck and collected the money for 
it right on the spot. The man didn’t 
buy; the driver sold him. He ex- 
plained the good points, took each 
piece down off the truck and 
showed how comfortable the chairs 
were to sit in, and made an ex- 
cellent sale. 

Some of the sales made have 
shown real sales imagination. A 
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man came in to one yard foreman 
to match ready-stained shingles, a 
sample of which he had. He had 
been to three lumber yards already 
and they had turned him away s ay- 
ing they didn’t have that color. We 
didn’t either, but our yard foreman 
got out the different shingle stains 
we had, opened up a bunch of 
shingles, and together they kept 
trying until they got just the right 
color wanted. He then sold the 
prospect over forty bunches of nat- 
ural wood shingles and the stain to 
stain them up, not forgetting the 
brush and the step-ladder ! 

Perhaps the cleverest created 
sale of all was made by one of our 
drivers in going past a large orna- 
mental pond. ,He noticed that the 
owner was preparing to drain it. 
He reported this to his manager, 
which resulted in the sale of a mud 
pump for $190. Later in passing 
by, it seemed the lake was filled 
with gold fish. As the waters 
were drained, these became stranded 
and were dying. The truck driver 
filled a pail with water and put 
forty or fifty about-to-die gold fish 
in it, bringing them back to the 
office. There, he and the shipping 
clerk filled all the fish bowls in 
our Comfort store with water. and 
put two gold fish in each. These 
were then put in our display win- 
dows and on our cashier’s counter 
and everyone passing by or coming 
in was told that we were giving 
away two gold fish free with every 
fish bowl purchased. Our complete 
stock of gold fish bowls at that 
branch was sold out twice in this 
fashion. And this excellent sales 
idea originated in the mind of a 
truck driver, not of a merchandis- 
ing or advertising expert, of which 
it is truly worthy. 

Nobody, no class, no one group 
of people has any monopoly on 
selling. Education isn’t necessary to 
close orders. Even the ability to 
read or write, we have found, isnt 
essential. The main thing is an 
earnest desire on the part of every- 
one to improve his company ’s busi- 
ness by bringing in as many orders 
as possible. It all comes back to the 

good old simple sentence we have 
ial all through our Created Sales 
campaign—“Ask Everybody to B uy 
Something! Ask for the Orders! 
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‘= to Atlanta to open up the § °PF 
ninth Boone office—the third new wit 
one this year—goes H. F. ““Buddy’ 
Cogill. He is glad to return home, 
and we send him to Atlanta asa JCA 
fit representative of all that this 
organization has come to stand 
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marketing problems coupled with 
a proven capacity to assist you 
in working them out. 


From him, too, you may expect 
a workable interpretation of your 
opportunity of doing business 
with the 25,000,000 consumers 


who live in our markets. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
57th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 








CHICAGO wees ; ’ DETROIT 
Hearst Building “ae General Motors Bldg. 
5 Winthrop Square Hearst Building Temple Building 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
Union Trust Building Glenn Building 
Sasi gy 
New York Journal Syracuse Journal Chicago American 
Boston American Rochester Journal Baltimore News 
Albany Times-Union Washington Times-Herald Omaha Bee-News 
Detroit Times Atlanta Georgian 
SUNDAY 
Boston Advertiser Syracuse American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 


Detroit Times Washington Herald Atlanta American 
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_ WHAT A MARKET 
< DETROIT IS! 
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17,187 Retail Stores Did Annual 
Business Volume of $882,086,767 


These are staggering fig- 
ures. Let’s give you some 
more. These 17,187 retail 
stores employed, according 
to the census of distribution, 
68,315 people on full time 
with an annual payroll of 
$111,853,370. 


Detroit is some market, 
isn’t it? America’s fourth 
city is worth anybody’s sales 
effort. Particularly is it 
worth your attention when 
you consider how econom- 
ically Detroit’s financially 
able homes can be covered. 


The 


New York 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc 


The Detroit News with 
one of the lowest milline 
rates in America covers 
from 76% to 90% of De- 
troit’s financially able homes 
—the big bulk of Detroit's 
buying power. At least 50% 
of Detroit News subscribers 
take no other paper. All of 
this means that you can doa 
thorough job of selling De- 
troit by using The News 
alone, and many of the most 
successful advertisers do. 
Sell Detroit this autumn 
quickly and economically 
through The Detroit News. 


Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER _, Chicago, 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Advertise to Prospects—Not 
to Competitors 


Competitive Copy Is More Likely to Help, Than to Harm, Business Rivals 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


PROBLEM that has _ con- 
d fronted many manufacturers 
is how to make a market for an 
improved product without attack- 
ing the goods of competitors. Com- 
parison is the easy and _ logical 
human method of selection in most 
economic decisions, and the term 
competition—despite what has been 
learned about the development and 
scope of new markets—still carries 
the implication that one salesman 
must lose for every one that suc- 
ceeds in getting an order. 

In principle every business man 
knows that this theory went out 
with the doctrine of caveat emptor, 
but in practice the situaticn keeps 
cropping up. It is not by any 
means confined to advertisers, but 
for obvious reasons it makes itself 
more unavoidably evident in the or- 
ganization which turns to advertis- 
ing for the first time—or to a 
new field of advertising—in order 
toexploit its improvements. Among 
concerns that are not advertising, 
the actual criticism of competitive 
merchandise is reduced to the sales 
organizations, and the audience is 
small—one merchant at a_ time. 
But an attack in advertising, how- 
ever indirect or adroit, brings the 
battle into the open and often leads 
to a debate in which both parties 
are forced into the defensive. 

A partially analogous situation 
arises when the product is more or 
less of a monopoly, or when the 
maker of it already dominates the 
market. The problem then is to 
retain the market for the old prod- 
uct while convincing customers to 
shift over to the better one. Fre- 
quently a tremendous amount of 
good-will and momentum has been 
obtained for the old product, as a 
consequence of sales and advertis- 
ing energy investments which may 
have covered a period of many 
years. The improvement may rep- 
resent no increase in price and may 
be far superior to the original item, 


but nevertheless there are stubborn 
and old-fashioned customers, and 
their patronage is valuable. Com- 
parison therefore may destroy the 
old market more rapidly than it 
makes a new one. 

It is probably safe to say that 
when this situation arises most ad- 
vertisers find it expedient to ignore 
the old product, rather than to 
criticize it. They put all their 
energy into the development of the 
market for the new one and if 
there has been a real improvement 
generally find that the market 
grows as an entirety even when 
some old customers are lost. Some 
—they are still in the minority—go 
so far as to retire the old product 
and to scrap the machinery for 
making it. 

If this principle is sound and 
not merely expedient when the 
problem is internal—when the com- 
petition is between old and new 
models controlled by a single man- 
ufacturer—it becomes imperative 
when outside competitors are in the 
field. Any reference to their prod- 
ucts is advertising. It may be 
unflattering and derogatory in the 
statements or implications of the 
man paying for the advertising, 
but it sets up a stiffer resistance 
among competitive sales organiza- 
tions and causes people to talk 
about the product on the short 
end of the comparison. Counter- 
charges are made by salesmen for 
other firms, and the men handling 
the improvement find it necessary 
to spend much of their energy in 
defense and explanation. Con- 
structive selling, based on what the 
customer can get out of the prod- 
uct, is therefore definitely limited. 

So many specific illustrations to 
confirm this theory have come 
under my observation in recent 
years that it is difficult to choose 
among them. The latest and most 
complete concerns the experience 
of a metal manufacturer who tried 
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both methods over a three-year 
campaign of national advertising. 
He began, that is, by using illus- 
trations and stated criticisms of the 
unquestionably inferior products of 
his competitors, using them as a 
fulcrum to increase his own sales. 
After one year of this program 
there was a gratifying increase of 
sales—sufficient if considered alone 
to justify the advertising policy. 
But the evidence was overwhelm- 
ing that current sales could not 
be considered alone. Business, in 
a word, had become a battle. 

“The pulse of our sales organi- 
zation,” says the head of this firm, 
“was like the vibration of a mo- 
tor car being driven rapidly in sec 
ond gear. It was doing entirely 
too much work for the rate of 
speed it had attained, and there 
were other indications that it was 
shaking itself to pieces. Many of 
our distributors, for example, were 
doing a nice business in the prod 
ucts of our competitors. These 
distributors were subjected to fire 
from two directions—from com 
petitive manufacturers at one end 
and from retailers carrying stocks 
of these manufacturers on the 
other. Some of them actually 
asked us to stop our national ad- 
vertising. They said it was hurt- 
ing their business as a whole more 
than it was enlarging it in our 
lines. 

“There were protests also from 
other sources, notably the media 
in which our copy was appearing, 
and undoubtedly this general com- 
plaint was primarily responsible 
for the survey of the policy which 
led us eventually to change it. It 
is possible that what other people 
thought of our methods might have 
been sufficient to bring about this 
alteration. We might have made 
the change, that is, for ethical rea- 
sons alone. But we were not re- 
quired to make a decision on that 
basis for the simple reason that 
our study of the question turned 
up items of self-interest that made 
a new advertising point of view 
imperative. 

“What it all boiled down to was 
that we were actually spending 


more time and energy in trying to 
keep people from buying the prod- 
ucts of competitors than we were 
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in trying to get them to buy what 
we had for sale. Not all of ow 
salesmen were shrewd enough to 
make this discovery for themselves, 
although some did. Others came 
back to the home office jubilant 
with accounts of debates they had 
won. When we analyzed the points 
at issue we were driven to the 
conclusion that every one of them 
had been raised by us. A sales- 
man who had used all his powers 
of persuasion fighting a competitor, 
and had succeeded in splitting off 
part of an order that might nor- 
mally have gone to the latter, had 
been much too busy to see the 
new and larger outlets for ow 
products in fields where other ma- 
terials could not compete. 


Direct Statements Only 


“Accordingly, in the second year 
of the campaign, we threw out all 
comparison and began to confine 
ourselves to direct statement of 
what our material would do. Com- 
plaints from distributors, retailers 
and outside sources naturally came 
to an end. The selling organiza- 
tion reacted almost instantaneously 
Its members began to see our prod- 
uct through the eyes of the con- 
sumer and what he could get out 
of it—which after all is the only 
excuse for making anything. They 
pulled instead of waiting to be 
pushed. That led them into fields 
the existence of which we had not 
even suspected, and we began t 
get ammunition from the front 
telegraphically and by long distance 
telephone for more constructive ad- 
vertising. 

“At the end of the second year 
the increase in sales was approxi- 
mately three times the percentage 
increase in the first year. The 
rate of increase for the third year 
was slightly ahead of the second- 
giving us all the business we were 
able to handle in that particular 
line. Competitors have appeared 
new as well as old—and they are 
all doing a satisfactory volume o! 
business. Most of them are adver- 
tising. But the market has grown 
more rapidly than the combined 
output. A great deal of this is 
directly attributable to constructive 
advertising. Distributors have writ- 
ten in as a result of our copy to 
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In the older part of China, two natives 
greet each other with the question, Have 
you eaten rice?” 


It is their “how do you do,” for to eat 
rice is to keep alive, and their standard 
of living is so bare that merely to keep 
body and soul together is all they can 
hope for. 


Many an advertisement suffers because 
its diet consists largely of “rice.” Words 
—type—paper;—these make a piece of 


‘printing, but they don't always make it 


pay. For making printing really effec- 
tive is an art in itself. 


Here, we like ‘to think of our product 
in terms of results. 


Possibly YOU would like to have 
YOUR printing so handled 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


NEW YORK - N. Y. 
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ask us whether our product could 
not be used in lines which we had 
not even considered. We pride 
ourselves on having located or 
created other new markets, but the 
point is that not one of them could 
become visible until we had dropped 
comparison and had started to con- 
fine our statements to what our 
product will do.” 

The late Walter C. White, who 
carried into business as head of the 
pioneer motor company bearing his 
name a sportsman’s code of ethics, 
had made the same discovery. His 
pet statement to salesmen was, 
“never=sell a man something he 
cannot use to advantage.” This 
attitude has always been reflected 
in White advertising. Few cor- 
porations have been so consistently 
tempted to attack the products of 
competitors. White is the owner 
of two advertisements regarded as 
among the most valuable in the 
business world—the roll call of 
White fleets of ten or more, and 
the 100,000 mile record. But even 
in cases of imitation or outright 
plagiarism, the corporation has con- 
sistently refused to waste any of 
its energy on attack. Both ad- 
vertisements confine themselves to 
statements of what the White has 
done. 

Another example that comes to 
mind is not an exact parallel in 
all details to the experiences of 
the two foregoing companies, but 
the evidence it furnishes that de- 
structive comparison does not pay 
is even more overwhelming. The 
man who supplies it was subjected 
to some rather bitter criticism for 
reaching out of his own field to 
make a competitor of another in- 
dustry. His contention is that the 
competition was always there, if 
subconsciously, in the mind of the 
ultimate consumer, and that all he 
did was to use advertising to call 
attention to it. The result was 
an enormous increase in sales. 

“Don’t fool yourself into think- 
ing that all of this increase is at 
the expense of the other industry,” 
he said to me. “We are taking 
some of it away from our direct 
competitors. To be more accurate, 
they are giving us the business. 
Every salesman in the country for 
the products of our direct com- 
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petitors opens his sales argument 
today with a denunciation of our 
methods. He spends more time 
talking about our product than he 
does selling his own. The natural 
reaction of the distributor is that 
we must be forging ahead—and he 
likes a winner. We could almost 
call in our salesmen and still do a 
big business.” 

Competitors of this particular 
manufacturer in a few instances 
have fallen into the error of mak- 
ing veiled attacks on his products 
by means of comparison. His first 
reaction was to make answer. But 
after gathering information on 
which to base his retort he came 
to the conclusion that to use it 
would be to repeat the error. His 
product, as he saw the situation, 
was being advertised by competi- 
tors. Indirect but unmistakable 
references were being made to cer- 
tain of his advertising claims. 

“A lot of people who do not see 
our advertising will see these ref- 
erences,” he concluded, “and their 
curiosity will be aroused. They 
will read our claims. Some of 
them will buy what we have to 
sell. The competing manufacturer 
in this instance is working for us 
as his salesmen are, or were. But 
that is no reason why we should 
work for him. Therefore we have 
determined—for the present at least 
—to ignore competition.” 

It goes without saying that this 
policy is possible only when the 
management of a business has set 
up machinery for the continuous 
improvemert of its products. The 
corporation that stands pat regard- 
less of betterments elsewhere in 
its industry soon finds that cus- 
tomers will not talk about anything 
else but its competitors. That gen- 
erally compels modernization or a 
receivership, and in either event the 
process is costly. 





Chicago“ Daily News” Appoints 
McDevitt 


The George A. McDevitt Company, 
publishers’ representative, has been ap 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive throughout the United States for 
the Chicago Daily News, according to 
an announcement received by PrinTERs 
Ink from Colonel Frank Knox, pub- 
lisher. This appointment is effective 
September 8. 
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HOUGH a man may 

inject sentiment into 
his business and pride him- 
self on the service he ren- 
ders to humanity, the fact 
remains that he is in busi- 
ness to make money. 


gq 


E may insist that his 
advertising take on 
educational characteristics 
.. . but it must also sell 
the goods. The number of 
possible sales in his market 
is of more interest to him 
than mere census and cir- 
culation figures. 


g 


OW let us consider 
the most economical 
method of contacting the 
possible prospects in 
Detroit for whatever you 


have to sell. 


HE citizens of Detroit 
who have money to 
spend, and who are now 
buying from advertising, 
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read their Free Press every 
morning. As a matter of 
fact 80% of the city cir- 
culation of this newspaper 
is concentrated in those 
districts where the good 
buyers are known to live. 


g 


URTHERMORE, the 

Free Press delivers to 
its advertisers more poten- 
tial purchasing power for 
every dollar invested in 
space than any other news- 
paper in Detroit. 


gq 


EED we add that to 

find profits by adver- 
tising in Detroit, you must 
use the Free Press. 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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(, ZAC ) YEARS THE 


CENTER OF POPULATION 
HAS BEEN LOCATED IN 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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HE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


innouncement last week, by the Bureau of the 
Census, of the location of the center of U. S. pop- 
ulation in the Indianapolis Radius. . . for the fifth 
consecutive census period ... again emphasizes an 
important feature of this heart - of - the - nation 
market. That feature is the easy accessibility of 
the market to the nation ... and of Indianapolis 
to every part of the market. Indianapolis is the 
largest railroad center in America not on naviga- 





ot ble water . . . the home of the world’s largest in- 
, a8 terurban terminal... and the focal point of a 


superb system of hard highways. 


ko 4 


These unsurpassed transportation facilities .. . 
plus the dominant influence of the News, first in 
advertising in Indianapolis for 36 consecutive 
years ... make the Indianapolis Radius a market 
where the introduction of new products and the 
stimulation of sales can be accomplished with un- 
usual economy . . . and profit. 





Member of the 100.000 Group of American Cities 
eae me S| 


ti 








New York: DAN A. CARROLL DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 49nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bids. 
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To The A.N.A. 
The 4 A’s 


and all others interested 





*‘*Unless a Subscriber is an en- 
thusiastic reader, he is a needless 
expense to the Publisher, and 
a dead loss to the Advertiser.”’ 











The circulation of Capper’s Farmer is built upon 
the idea expressed in the above placard which 
hangs over the desk of the circulation manager 
and which is constantly reiterated to the circula- 
tion salesmen. 


Now, note these facts about Capper’s Farmer: 
The highest yearly subscription price in upon ¢ 
the national farm paper field. little 
No subscriptions in arrears. 
No forcing of circulation. 


Did not participate in the circulation race 
in the national field. No peaks. No valleys. 


Circulation, June issue—1,012,728 (six 
months’ average—994,765) . 


Advertising rates based 
on 925,000 circulation. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher producti 


ceived f 


Topeka, Kansas Circulation, June issue, 1,012,728 ow 





Price-Cutters in the Photo- 
Engraving Field 


The Good Laborer Is Worthy of His Hire in Open Shop or Closed 


Crescent ENGRavING CoMPANY 
KatamMazoo, MIcH. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We were very interested in reading the 
article starting on page 41 of Printers’ 
Ink of July 30 entitled “Forty Dollars a 
Week.” 

This is very interesting indeed except 
that we wonder how all this reference 
to union and non-union shops in the 
photo-engraving industry was permitted 
to “star” so much in this dialog. There 
are too many other good points in the 
right and wrong way of purchasing and 
selling engravings to warrant this repeti- 
tion of “union and non-union” propa- 
anda 
. As we have one of the largest complete 
service plants in Michigan with nine 
salesmen contacting our territory of 
sales we are more or less familiar with 
points set forth in your editorial. 1 quote 
from a recent bulletin of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association which is 

aptioned by the very stereotyped re- 
mark used by certain buyers these days. 
“Why don’t you come down on your 
prices, Mr. Photo-engraver?” The bulle- 
tin goes on to comment, “‘A lot of com- 
modities have come down in price but 
‘everything’ is not down. The drop in 
prices in all cases is based largely upon 
the degree of inflation prevalent in each 
instance. Commodities that were highly 
over-priced suffered the greatest price 
reduction. Goods sold at prices based 
upon cost and producing only a fair 
margin of profit have come down very 
little, if at all. The combination of the 
pressure put on by buyers in many dif- 
ferent ways, and fear, distrust and finan- 
cial weakness, has caused many photo- 
engravers to cut their prices during this 
depression in the hope that by so doing 
they would appease their customers, hold 
the trade and perhaps make a profit. 
Once they begin to slip they go fast 
and sooner or later it dawns upon them 
that their price-cutting has accomplished 
none of the things expected of it.” 

It is quite true that the standard scale 
of prices used by the photo-engravers 
(based on cost production in 1920) has 
never represented an inflated condition 
through the years that have passed since 
such a scale was established. 

Because photo-engravers as a whole 
have maintained a fair basic charge for 
their services during the past years that 
have witnessed inflation in prices in 
other fields, is no sound reason for them 
to cut prices or to come down in prices 
at the present time—the photo-engravers’ 
scale as a basis of figuring work in this 
field still remains economically sound 
with discounts to be established by the 
engraver himself that will do justice to 
his customer and his own business as 
well, based on proper recognition of his 
production costs, quantity of work re- 
ceived from a given customer, etc., etc. 

The best insurance for a buyer of 
photo-engraving is to select an engraver 


who meets his specifications both in re- 
gard to iamegriny and skill and he will 
generally find that that engraver will do 
everything within his power to retain 
such a customer through exercising both 
of these qualities in his prices and in his 
work, 

After all there are only two types of 
chaps who apply rosin to strands of cat- 
gut—the fiddler and the violinist. One 
should not expect the artistry of the 
violinist from the fiddler’s bow and one 
should likewise not expect a violinist to 
perform at fiddler’s pay. 

It is the writer’s humble opinion that 
a continuance of these “dialogs” between 
salesmen and buyers be continued toward 
clearing up many ridiculous sales ap- 
proaches in industries other than the 
photo-engravers who are likewise being 
subjected to this hammering by buyers 
toward coming down on prices. 

M. D. Ocpen, 
Advertising Service Department. 


R. OGDEN’S letter brings out 

in the second paragraph, a 
point which we wish to clear up 
immediately. The dialog to which 
he refers took place in New York 
and perhaps would not have oc- 
curred anywhere else in the coun- 
try. It was reported in Printers’ 
Ink to point out that continued 
price-cutting and cut-throat compe- 
tition leads nowhere; that the ig- 
norant or deliberate price-cutter is 
a menace in whatever business he 
operates; that it is uneconomic to 
sell engravings, or anything else, at 
low prices made possible by low 
wages. 

Mr. O’Brien, the buyer in the 
dialog, did not intend to suggest 
that all open shops are price-cutters 
and that all closed or union shops 
maintain prices. 

It is a matter of record that 
some of the worst price slashing in 
this particular industry emanates 
from shops which are unionized. It 
is also a matter of record that 
many open shops pay wages’ well 
above the union scale and maintain 
extremely stable and satisfactory 
labor relations. Mr. O’Brien’s con- 
versation, which actually took 
place, was with a salesman whose 
entire sales argument was based on 
low prices and iow wages. The 
salesman who tries to make the 
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point that he can sell cheaper be- 
cause his is an open shop, does not 
in any way represent the viewpoint 
of the leaders in this field. The 
man who used this as a selling 
argument and whose excuse for 
price slashing was that he did not 
employ union men, would not be 
tolerated as a member of the Em- 
ploying Photo-Engravers’ Associa- 
tion of America, representing the 
leaders in the open shop division of 
this great industry. As a matter of 
fact, the leading high-grade photo- 
engravers, whether they are open 
or closed shop, are unanimous in 
their desire to do business with 
merchandise which can be sold at a 
profit to satisfied buyers. 

When Mr. Ogden proposes a 
proper recognition of production 
costs as a sound basis of fixing a 
fair price, he is on sound economic 
ground. The day will undoubtedly 
come when the man who, under our 
present system, continues through 
ignorance or malicious intent toward 
his competitors to sell at less 
than production cost, will be con- 
sidered as an economic criminal and 
eventually will find himself subject 
to some sort of governmental regu- 
lation. It is a pleasure to us to 
publish Mr. Ogden’s letter, to as- 
sure him that we agree with his 
premises, and again to disavow any 
intention of suggesting that the 
great open shop photo-engraving 
houses in the country are operating 
on any uneconomic basis of price 
slashing —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Head National Union Radio 


S. W. Muldowny, a director of the 
National Union Radio Corporation, New 
York, and H. R. Peters, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president of that company, 
have been elected chairman of the board 
and president, respectively, of that or- 
anization. As chairman of the board 
Mr. Muldowny succeeds Joseph E. 
Davies, who continues as a director and 
member of the executive committee. 


R. R. Hovatter to Direct 
Dayton Racquet Sales 


R. R. Hovatter has been appointed 
director of sales and advertising of the 
Dayton Steel Racquet Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. A larger advertising program is 
planned for 1932. The J. Horace Lytle 
Company, Dayton advertising agency, 
will direct the campaign, 
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Mitchell-Ruddell-Rudden, 
New Representative Business 


Mitchell-Ruddell-Rudden, — Inc has 
been. organized to conduct a Newspaper 
publishers’ representative business, with 
offices at New_York, Detroit, Chicago 
St. Louis and Kansas City. . 

Ralph W. Mitchell is president and 
treasurer. For the last eight years he 
has headed his own business at Kansas 
City and, prior to that, he was with the 
Capper Publications. He will be in 
charge of the Kansas City office, which 
will be located in the Coca-Cola Building. 

H. B. Ruddell, vice-president and 
secretary, will have charge of the Chi- 
cago office, at 230 North Michigan 
Ave. He was for many years with Guy 
S. Osborn, Inc., Chicago. T. E. Rud- 
den, vice-president, will have charge of 
the New York office with headquarters 
at 342 Madison Avenue. He was for 
merly with Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 
publishers’ representative. 

Fred J. right is in charge of the 
St. Louis office, located in the Star 
Building. The manager of the Detroit 
office is Frank S. Roberts, with offices 
in the General Motors Building. 

The St. Joseph, Mo., News Press and 
Gazette, have appointed Mitchell-Rucdell 
Rudden as their national advertising rep- 
resentative. 


N. B. C. Acquires Interest in 
WMAQ 


The National Broadcasting Company 
has acquired an interest in radio station 
WMAQ, Chicago Daily News broad 
casting station, through the purchase of 
a portion of the stock of WMAQ, Inc., 
a subsidiary of The Chicago Daily 
News, Inc. Effective November |! 
WMAOQ will broadcast programs of the 
National Broadcasting Company instead 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
as previously. WMAQ has been owned 
and operated by the Daily News for 
more than nine years. 


W. J. Noble Again with 
Touzalin 


William J. Noble, recently with 
Frank M. Comrie Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the Charles 
H. Touzalin Agency, advertising agency, 
also of that city, with which he was 
at one time formerly associated. He has 
also been with the Porter-Eastman (om 
pany, Inc., and Williams & Cunnyng- 


ham, Inc., Chicago advertising agencies 


C. Tyler Kelsey Opens Own 
flices 


C. Tyler Kelsey has resigned as vice- 
president of Conklin Mann, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to form his 
own advertising business at 6 East 45th 
Street, New York. The name of the 
new business will be Kelsey Advertising, 
Inc. G. Lundquist, also formerly with 
Conklin Mann, Inc., will be space |uyer 
of the new firm. 
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This Is the Glue Makers’ Story— 
and They’ll Stick to It 


An Empty Paper Box Went Around the World to Supply a Dramatic 
Copy Angle for a Prosaic Product 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


HE 
Glue 


National 


went on an around-the-world tour 
recently. It seems that this box 
was made with animal glue and 
that it traveled over 
25,000 miles, calling at 
such romantic-sounding 
places as Port Said, 
Bombay, Sydney and 
Kobe. Also that it 
made the trip from Chi- 
cago to Chicago in 102 
days, arriving back in 
splendid health, except 
for a little knifing at 
the hands of suspicious 
Japanese officials. 
This story, by the 
way, is being told in the 


advertising pages of 
several business publica- 
tions, and it seems that 


al Association of 
e Manufacturers tells the 
story of an empty paper box that 


product, to begin co-operative ad 
vertising about a year ago to off- 
set the use of other types of 
adhesives. The journey of the little 
box is one example of how the as- 
sociation is dramatizing its adver- 


round the wedded | 


went this paper’box ... 


ovonee, agpeaiiicn 





twevelied this Paper Box mode 
with Anime! Give And after 25,000 
miles of travel and adventure, it 
returned in splendid condition. 


it came about not ex- 
actly as the result of 


fortuitous circum- 
stances. That, in fact, 
the association had 
something directly to do 
with sending the box on 
its long journey. And 
therein rests a neat ex- 
ample of how drama 
may be built into the geppwesse-ers 
advertisement of the 


Equotor to Sydney, Australie up to Japon 
ecross the Pacific to Sen Francisco to Ch ago 

Perhaps no box was ever before put to 10 give! 
ling @ test! In transit for 102 consecutive days! Addressed ond re-oddressed by U 
Consuls in for-off cites! Tossed from ship's hold to ship's hold handled by note post 
offices along the route subjected to humid Afncon weether and the moisture of 
oceans = ond returning after 25,000 miles in np-top shape to the sender 

Your boxes will probably never be colled upon tor s0 itrenvour © trip Bu =i co ake 
them with Anumai Give — you con be sre that they will hove 
thet extro strength for emergencies thot only Anime i 

nt 

Give provides. And wherever they go, they will Animel Glue 
thew moker in a monner of which you may well be proud. 








is best for you 
ASSOCIATION 
MANUFACTURERS 


OF CUWUE 


most prosaic of prod- 
ucts, the drama, of 
course, being based on a 
substantial selling point 
—in this case, rugged performance 
under many adverse conditions. 
Animal glue, it must be ad- 
mitted, surely classifies as a humble 
item, both inherently and as to the 
unobtrusive part it plays in its 
various industrial uses. It was this 
very susceptibility of animal glue to 
being taken for granted that caused 
the National Association of Glue 
Manufacturers, composed of a 
number of large makers of the 


A Business-Paper Advertisement Telling the Ro- 
mantic Story of the Travels of an Empty Paper Box 


tising story in an interesting and 
forceful manner. 

This copy angle had its begin- 
ning when the box was sent to the 
American consul at Port Said, 
Egypt. At the same time, the con- 
sul was advised that the box was 
being addressed to him and he was 
furnished with postage and a mail- 
ing label to send the package on the 
second leg of its trip—to Sydney, 
Australia. The consul there was 
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New York’s 
Most Interesting 
Newspaper 


to HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCE 
ADVERTISERS 


National advertisers selling 
household equipment should be interested in the way 
Oriental and Chinese rugs, for instance, sold last 
Monday in New York. 


STORE A: One of the highest class Fifth Avenue de- 
partment stores advertised 125 rugs at $113. 
By noon they were sold out. The American 
was one of the papers on the schedule. 

STORE B: Nationally famous Fifth Avenue furniture 
establishment advertised rugs at $70, $285, 
$695 and up—and sold continuously all day. 
The American was one of the papers on the 
schedule. 

STORE C: A more popular priced department store ad- 
vertised rugs at $49, $125, $169 and is re- 
ported to have sold more than $50,000 
worth. The American was one of the papers 
on the schedule. 

STORE D: Another of the Fifth Avenue department 
stores advertised rugs from $200 to $300. 
The sale was a flop. The American was 
NOT on the schedule. 


Whether this proves anything or not, it is worth 
noting that whenever the American was on a store’s 
schedule, that store sold rugs. 


Advertisers of electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
and other units of household equipment that are apt 
to be bought by the same women whose tastes run 
to Oriental rugs, and whose 
pocketbooks afford them, should 
find the Sunday American as 


N 2 Ww Y or k ~— as these three stores 
Ameriean “ 
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Haynes-GrRiFFIn, INC. 
41 WEST 43rd Street, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Mossst Hus 2—5650 


RADIO and SOUND AMPLIFICATION 
August 17, 1931 


RADIO 
music 
AMPLIFICATION 
TEMS 


fer 
Peivars Homans 


The News 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


MARINE wor, 
— Gentlemen: p I 


pF Based upon our experience with the News last year, 

SYSTFMS we again used your paper as the leading medium for 
our motor boat advertising during the present S 

ALE 


vA 


summer. We had occasion to write you lest year 
regarding the outstanding job your paper did for 
us at that time and “it occurred to us that you A 
would be interested to know the results this year. skipp 


RABID ond SOUND In e matter of some six weeks time, we sold sixty 


ee ped Wason 18" runabouts complete with Evinrude motors of wel 


Tact veins at an average price of approximately $450 per 
auwore Conract boat. Our advertising cost was.a little less sales 
than $18 per boat. 7 ’ 


: The above is in contrast with our experience last A 
a year when the unit advertised was but $249.50. 
fer In these days when lower unit prices seem to be featur 

PR nan the ambition of every merchandiser, we believe 
Avcurracts our experience to be a wonderful tribute to the rece 
pulling power of the News, and an indication of withit 
the purchasing power of its readers. N 
AUTRORIZED Although the Wason boat sold this year is admittedly NEWS 
REPRESENTATIVES @ much greater bargain at the price we offered, . 
for nevertheless it is a clear indication to us that mornl 
the News readers will purchase the highest class 
sik tialeadialais ti merchandise, providing the merchant offers the In 
(Special Products Dev.) same relative reduction as is frequently done in 
the lower price field. : 
Tue Cavenaet Cosrosation lea | In 
mane soyr-ng Yours very truly 

AMERICA’S FINEST 
end Other HAYNES IFFIN, Inc. 
uae‘ |18FT. MOTORBOAT a , il 
COMPLETE WITH . ews 
20 H. P. EVINRUDE MOTOR Cd 

President motor 


AND ALL ACCESSORIES 


$398 60 of 


RPCULAR PRICE BO 


end 
Intenton Decomsrons 


Gaweeat Morons Ravio 
Coarosatios 





copy f 

















volum 


T 

Cc 

= . 
The N 

MOST AMAZING OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT VALLE 

THE BOAT =e 

THEMOTOR See O88 em me sales \ 

ONLY S COMPLETE OUTFITS AVAILABLE 

‘The beet ond eter 


NOTE: At the time this copy appeared 
the advertiser had only fifty boats in 
stock—but to meet insistent demand 
from News advertising, the manufac- 
turer secured additional boats from NEW 


other dealers for Haynes-Griffin Kohl B 
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Hoisted sales—and 
prices!—this year!! 


Sun may be slumbering in the cradle of the deep for some 
skippers this year—but Haynes-Griffin found that a few blasts 
of well directed advertising shivered the timbers, and last year’s 
sales records as well! 

About a year ago, Haynes-Griffin first tried The News— 
featured $249.50 boats in quarter page copy, and sold 24 
within three days—$5,988 sales. The single insertion in The 
News equalled the return from five exactly similar ads in three 
morning and evening papers—and cost less than half as much. 

Impressed by results, the advertiser made The News its 
leading paper this season. Sales did a hornpipe! Although the 
copy featured a higher priced boat than last year ($398.50), 
News readers further raised the ante by purchasing larger 
motors—actual sales averaged $450—and bought more boats, 
60 of them, grossing $27,000! Sales multiplied by two, but 
volume by two times two! Advertising cost, $18 per boat! 

To clear the decks (to say nothing of shelves)—consider 
The News. Its million and a quarter readers kick up a swell of 
sales waves—and the cost wouldn’t tipacanoe! 


THEM NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER, Tribune Tower, Chicago 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco - 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Doesnt this warrant 


‘Beating th 


Here are the Classified Advertising figures for the first news- 
paper in each of the leading cities of America for the first 


half of 1931. 
Ads Lines 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 592,021 2,805,096 
Detroit News. . . . 446,294 2,471,210 
Cuicaco TRIBUNE. . . 356,344 2,174,484 


PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER ("ieuresnet 2,007,950 
New YorK Times. . . 412,181 1,859,532 


We congratulate the Detroit News, Chicago Tribune, New York Times 
and Philadelphia Enquirer on leading in Classified Advertising in their 
respective communities—the largest cities in America. 


Classified Advertising linage is the best indication available of a news- 
paper’s responsiveness and reader interest. It also represents a cross 
section of the community’s business life. Its activity in Los Angeles 
indicates healthy business conditions. ; 


Though Los Angeles is fifth city in the United States in population, the 
Los Angeles Times is first in the World in Classified Advertising. 


Bastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicas 
285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell Co., 742 Market S' 
San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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similarly advised and the box then 
was relayed to Kobe, Japan. Here 
occurred the above-mentioned diffi- 
culties with the Japanese customs 
authorities. Despite the assurances 
of the consul at Kobe, the officials 
were unable to consider innocent 
the motives of a party who would 
send himself an empty box by so 
obviously a round-about way. 
Scenting smuggled goods, they 
opened it to find only a few harm- 
less cardboard strips. So the pack- 
age was allowed to proceed to its 
starting point. 

The story of the journey is told 
in a fittingly dramatic manner and 
is accompanied with photographs 
of the package when it left, and 
upon completion of its journey 102 
days later. Under the headline, 
“Around the world went this paper 
box,” the copy reads as follows: 


Straits of Gibraltar Port 
Said, Egypt . . through Suez to 
Bombay . . . then on around the 
Equator to Sydney, Australia . . 
ip to Japan . then across the 
Pacific to San Francisco . . . to 
Chicago. 

Perhaps no box was ever before 
put to so grueling a test! In transit 
for 102 consecutive days! Addressed 
ind re-addressed by U. S. Consuls 
in far-off cities! Tossed from ship’s 
hold to ship’s hold . . . handled by 
native post offices along the route 

subjected to humid African 
weather and the moisture of three 
vceans . . . returning after 25,000 
miles in tip-top shape to the sender. 

Your boxes will probably never 
be called upon for so strenuous a 
trip. But—if you make them with 
Animal Glue—you can be sure that 
they will have that extra strength 
for emergencies that only Animal 
Glue provides. And wherever they 
go, they will represent their maker 
in a manner of which you may well 
be proud. 


All of which points to the in- 
escapable conclusion that, if the 
advertising of humble glue to paper 
box makers can be made so 
vividly alive there is little excuse 
ior dullness in the advertising of 
any product, however commonplace 
= taken-for-granted, in any mar- 
cet 


With “The Western Farm 
Life” 

Eugene M. McKim has been added to 
the staff of The Western Farm Life, 
Denver, where he will be assistant to 
the advertising manager. 
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Nicotine Eliminator Account 
to United Agency 


The American Nicoton Corporation, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with the United Advertising 
Agency, of that city. This company is 
introducing to the American market a 
product known as Niconette. An adver- 
tising 37 will tell how the new 
product may used to eliminate nico- 
tine from tobacco without causing the 
smoker to switch from his favorite brand. 
Magazine, rotogravure and business-paper 
advertising will be used. 


S. A. Hedberg with Hudsen 
Motor 


Stanley A. Hedberg, formerly adver- 
tising and publicity manager of the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has been appointed di- 
rector of publicity of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Detroit. Supervision of 
the publicity department will be under 
William A. James, assistant sales man- 
ager, who has also assumed the duties 
of advertising manager and director of 
sales promotion. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Prince Albert 


A special newspaper advertising cam- 
aign is being inaugurated by the R. J. 
eynolds Tobacco Company, Winston- 
Salem, C., to feature its Prince Al- 
bert smoking tobacco. The campaign, 
which started last week, will use both 
daily and weekly newspapers in Texas 
and Ohio. Approximately 400 news- 
papers are being used. The theme of the 
campaign is variations of the “roll your 
own” idea. 


Lawton Ford with “Seat of 
Health” 


Lawton Ford, formerly with The 
Philip Ritter Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Health De- 
veloping Apparatus Company, Inc., of 
that city, manufacturer of the Seat of 
Health, home exercise apparatus. He was 
at one time production manager of the 
Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration, New York. 


Made Directors, Grigsby- 


Grunow 
Don M. Compton, vice-president of 
the Grigsby-Grunow Company, and Shel- 
don Clark, vice-president of the Sinclair 
Oil Company, have been elected to the 
board of directors of the Grigsby-Grunow 
Company. 


Cruiser Account to 


B. B. D. & O. 


Staples, Johnson & Company, Ridde- 
ford, Me., manufacturers of Marblehead 
cruisers, have appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to direct their 
advertising account. 





An Advertisement Approaching 
Perfection 


A Display Window Illustrates Certain Sound Principles 


By Aesop Glim 


FEW days ago, I saw a dis- 

play window which stopped 
me and sold me—before I was 
really aware that | had even 
stopped. 

The window is pictured here- 
with; it is a display of Hoegger 
bathroom fixtures in a window of 
the Architects Samples Corporation 
at 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

Every advertisement must be 
measured in terms of its own par- 
ticular job. In the opinion of Old 
Aesop Glim, this window measures 
up practically 100 per cent to its 
job. 


* * * 


Before we proceed to prove that 
this is a well-nigh perfect adver- 
tisement, I would like to digress 
for a moment. 

I am frequently impressed by the 
apparently unfair advantages which 
the teacher holds over the students. 
The teacher can make all the 
ground rules. He can thereby al- 


ways prove his point—at least t 
his own complete satisfaction. 

Aesop Glim is a teacher—wholly 
self-appointed. He is frequently 
accused of being too emphatic, to 
didactic. He is equally guilty 
with many another teacher—o 
making his own rules and there 
apparently proving himself alway, 
in the right. 

Yet there are one or two con- 
siderations which raise the question 
as to whether any teacher, no mat- 
ter how arbitrary in his methods, 
is really unfair; really holds any 
advantages over the students. 

A teacher serves most of his 
functions if he merely starts an 
argument. Someone must set up a 
target; this is the teacher’s primary 
duty. Granted some measure of 
conscience, the teacher will try to 
be right. But the rightness is 
secondary to his ability to promote 
thinking and start an argument 
And the final advantage truly lies 


The Handling of the Testimonials, the Simplicity and the Arresting Power of 
This Window Display Are Some of the Features Which Lead Aesop Glim to 
Characterize This a Well-Nigh Perfect Advertisement 


42 
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Here's How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


ast t 


= 15.8% GAIN 


ilty 
r 


erehy . e e 
vs in Retail Linage 


con- 
stor 


—- Pittsburgh stores are going after 
any business with more advertising . . . and, 
his from all reports, they're getting it. 
~~ In July, the Sun-Telegraph car- 
x. ried more Retail Display Advertising 
Ba than in any other July in its history— 
_ 98,748 (1.58%) more lines than last year. 
The other evening and Sunday news- 
. paper gained also; carrying 34,336 


(4.4%) more lines than last year. 


Pittsburgh is one of the brightest 
spots in the country in which to do bus- 
iness, and the Sun-Telegraph the first 
newspaper to use in getting this business. 


Based on figures by Media Records, 
without arbitrary adjustment of any 
kind. 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Neneh ee ae a ee 
PA Ls BLOCK AND ASSOCIA Fao 
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with the intelligent student who (in 
his own mind) can accept, amend 
or reject as he sees fit. 

Lastly, when the teacher is seek- 
ing to establish first principles (as 
against techniques, particularly) his 
primary job is to establish values 
in their most contrasting blacks and 
whites. The grays exist—but they 
can always be learned and tried 
later. 

Many laws are observed more in 
the breaking, than in the keeping. 
But safety lies in knowing the law 
before you break it. 

+ * 7 

We will now proceed to prove 
that the Hoegger window repre- 
sents little short of a 100 per cent 
perfect advertisement—by Aesop 
Glim’s own pet standards. 

By a very small stretch of the 
imagination we can agree that this 
window contains all the essential 
elements of an advertisement—with 
the single important exception of a 
headline. Even though it lacks a 
headline, we will acknowledge its 
arresting power and proceed to 
chant Teacher’s favorite definition : 
The arresting power of an adver- 
tisement is the ability of the main 
illustration, the headline and the 
layout—as a composite unit—to 
force a reading of the first para- 
graph by those who are your pros- 
pects. 

In the window itself, color and 
arrangement (corresponding to art 
work and layout) play an impor- 
tant part; the fixtures have the 
color of silver and crystal, while 
the panels and background are a 
pleasant green. 

The window distinctly has ar- 
resting power. And the absence of 
a headline should serve as an ex- 
ample and a warning to those who 
would be too rigid in their formu- 
lae for advertisement construction. 
Here we have a rule well broken. 

You can probably see from the 
photograph the name of an impor- 
tant building at the top of each of 
the three panels. You quickly de- 
duce that the fixtures shown are 
samples of those supplied by 
Hoegger for each of the three 
buildings. 

In essence, doesn’t this window 
tell a story: We make bathroom 
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fixtures which are both attractive 
and serviceable. Important firms 
have endorsed our wares, by buy- 
ing them. Notice the names of 
three important customers. Look 
at the fixtures we have supplied 
for them. The name of our firm 
is Hoegger. May we serve you? 
* * * 


I believe you will agree with me 
readily enough that we have here 
the testimonial in its most perfect 
form. Its authenticity is unques- 
tionable. Its quiet power is imme- 
diately felt. When the testimonial 
can be used in such a manner as 
this, you have an unbeatable ad- 
vertising formula. 

In most advertising some display 
of the actual merchandise is desir- 
able. (To determine when you do 
not want product display—you 
must answer for yourself the ques- 
tion of whether they buy the mer 
chandise itself or some service it 
renders. ) 

Product display serves two out- 
standing purposes. The first is, 
identification—impressing upon the 
prospect’s mind an image which 
will abide with him across the gap 
between the time of seeing your 
advertisement and the opportunity 
of buying your product. The sec 
ond is, that the display of the prod 
uct itself will help to tell your ad- 
vertising story. 

The Hoegger window serves this 
second function well. In other 
cases product display may be 
merely for the purpose of identifi 
cation. 

In this window we also have an 
adequate—an unmissable—logotype 
or name display. Here the word 
“Hoegger” gains in power and 
memory value by standing entirely 
alone. There is no cloying slogan 
—there is not one unnecessary 
word of copy. 

Above all, the consistent charac- 
teristic of this display window is 
simplicity. Simplicity makes for 
speed and ease. 





Sears, Roebuck Appoints Frey 
Agency 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, have 
appointed the Charles Daniel Frey Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to 
handle Sears, Roebuck national maga- 
zine advertising. 
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“A great reputation 


sl a 8 Oh aN 


is a great charge 


HE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR gives con- 
stant thought to keeping the faith of its many 
thousands of readers. This newspaper values highly 
its reputation for recording all the news honestly 
and fearlessly; for supporting all movements and 
enterprises that aim at civic betterment. It is a 


et Sree ae ee eae 


great charge. 


The public confidence born of this reputation is the 
reason for the position of The Times-Star as a builder iq 
of sales. Advertisers know that their messages in 
this medium are sure to be read and to be acted 
upon by all the worthwhile consumers. 


This is the reason why hundreds of advertisers place 
their copy in The Times-Star exclusively and secure | 


maximum results at one low cost. 
v v 
THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR | 


HULBERT TAFT | 
President and Editor-in-Chief 





Western Representative ) 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 
























MEMBER OF A.B.C.—100,000 GROUP—MEDIA RECORDS 
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A 
N E W 
BOOK 


FOR MEN WHO WRITE ADS 
AND MEN WHO O.K. THEM 
* 


All successful advertisement writers have one common 
characteristic. They know people—how they think and what 
they think about. The most successful advertisements ar 
those most accurately reflecting the thought processes of the 
people who read them. 

True Story has published a new book, “The Public State 
of Mind,” which will add immeasurably to the advertisement 
writer's knowledge of people. 

This volume is based on excerpts from 263 letters to the 
True Story editors, selected at random to illustrate the thought 
processes of people in connection with their social, economic 
and domestic problems. No editing has been undertaken. The 
resulting realism may prove stimulating to those seeking 4 
more accurate picture of the men and women whose mass 
consumption makes mass production possible. 

True Story, as the magazine for which the American peo 


ple pay most money, logically assumes this task of mirroring 
characteristics which stimulate people to buy magazines and 
merchandise. 

The coupon at the right will bring you a copy of “The 
Public State of Mind” without obligation. 
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PIN TO LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 


TRUE STORY 
2716 Graybar Building 
New York City, N. Y. 


Without obligation, send me a copy of “The Public State 
of Mind.” If the edition has already been exhausted, I un- 
derstand that a copy will be loaned to me. 


Name—— 
Address 

+ a 
Company —— 
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Boston Transeript 
Readers 


Buy Worthy 
Products 


The very fact that its readers buy 
the Boston Evening Transcript proves 
that they are intelligent, discriminating 
buyers. 


And as in their choice of newspapers—so 
in other things. 


Tell them the story of your product. If it 
has merit, they are the class who can buy 
it. All you have to do is convince them 
that they should. 


Boston £bening Gransrript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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How Direct Mail Is Used to Mer- 
chandise the Radio Program 


A Descriptive Review of the Tie-in Practices of a Number of 
Advertisers 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


EFORE a radio advertising 

campaign makes its bow, and 
during the progress of the cam- 
paign, direct mail stands ready to 
perform any number of services. 
Ideas as to what can be done are 
best suggested by describing what 
is being done. There- 
fore, there follow de- 
scriptions showing how 
various direct-mail fea- 
tures are being used to 
merchandise the radio 
program. 

Letters to dealers, in 
addition to their news 
value as announcements 
and for the purpose of 
telling of time changes 
or the addition of new 
stations, offer an effec- 
tive means of winning 
the dealer’s interest by 
taking him into the ad- 
vertiser’s confidence His 
enthusiasm may be more 
quickly won if he is 
taken behind the scenes 
as a privileged character 
and helped in his under- 
standing of what is be- 
ing done. 


Priscilla 


interested in the Lowe Brothers’ 
pregqeme and will bring to these 
roadcasts not only known ability 
but enthusiasm. They are studying 
their parts just as carefully as any 
actor who appears on the stage for 
they realize that the success of these 
broadcasts depends largely on them 
and for a period of six months 


quot 


—beginning a nation-wide 
RADIO CAMPAIGN 


to sell more Pequot Sheets 





lake these paragraphs 
from a letter sent to 
dealers as an example 
of what can be said: 


And our own Mrs. 
Helen Hammond who 
has written upwards of ’ 
30,000 personal letters to women in 
the United States on home decorat- 
ng and painting problems is prepar- 
ng the interesting and very definite 
nformation that will he broadcast to 
the millions of women who will 
tune in on the Lowe Brothers’ pro- 
rams. . 
This information will be put in 
lialog form and broadcast in con- 
nection with appropriate music from 
the new National Broadcasting Com- 
pany studio at Chicago. 

The people who will take the parts 
1 these playlets were chosen be- 
cause of their fitness for the parts 
they are to play. They are keenly 


Cover of a Four-Page Broadside. The Inside Spread 
Featured Photographs of Six Guest Speakers. 
Explained Their Fitness as Authorities on the Sub- 


Text 


jects to Be Discussed 


these people actually become your 
enthusiastic co-workers to help you 
sell more paint and decorating mate- 
rials. 


For correspondence such as this a 
special letterhead may be used. 
This is the practice of the General 
Cigar Company. The upper left 
corner, in red, carries outlines of a 
microphone which encircles an il- 
lustration of a man smoking a 
cigar. There is also a sketch of a 
couple dancing to an orchestra, 
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Artistic Simplicity Marks This Cover of a Brochure. It Suggests the Con- 
tents But Leaves Curiosity to Find Them Out 


under all of which is an invitation 
to dealers to listen in. 

The R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Company in its letters to whole- 
salers and retailers points out that 
radio is not visual advertising and 


may not engage in everyday mar- 


ket-place language. Therefore, it 
is essential, if the trade is to capi- 
talize the radio advertising, to 
tie up strongly with support in 
local territories and at the point of 
sale. 

Letters to wholesalers of the 
Junket Folks report the progress 
of the campaign and comment on 
the number of letters that come in. 
They urge wholesalers to line their 
men up so as to cash in on the in- 
terest aroused. 

The completeness with which de- 
tails of radio activities are ex- 
plained has its bearing in convinc- 
ing dealers of the importance of 
giving their support. What will be 
the nature of the program? Do 
dealers have an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the ability of the expert or 
the popularity of the guest star 
whom the program will feature? 
Is full advantage taken of tht op- 
portunity to inform the dealer 
about how carefully the program 
has been designed with his inter- 
ests in mind? Is he shown how 
he can help to promote the program 
in terms of benefit to himself ? 


These are questions to consider 
in planning the letter. How they 
can be handled will, perhaps, best 
be indicated by printing in full a 
letter used by one advertiser. The 
letter follows: 


Dear Sir: 

For the purpose of increasing the 
sales of our dealers, we are about 
to begin a series of radio programs 
that undoubtedly will rank among 
the outstanding weekly events on 
the air. 

The feature of each program will 
be an entertaining yet authoritative 
talk by Howard W. Haggard, M.D., 
Associate Professor of Physiology at 
Yale University. 

tr. Haggard is widely known as 
the author of “Devils, Drugs, and 
Doctors,” the best selling history 
of medicine for lay readers. The se 
ries of programs will bear the same 
name as the book. 

Dr. Haggard’s personal magnetism 
and the freshness with which he 
treats the subject of medical his- 
tory are both well indicated by th« 
fact that two-thirds of the under 
graduate students at Yale elected to 
take his courses. 

Throughout his remarks Dr. Hag 
gard will emphasize the desire of 
the physician and the dentist t 
assist in the preservation of health 
Always with due regard for good 
taste and the traditions of the pré 
fession, Dr. Haggard’s talks will 
suggest the importance of the an- 
nual health audit, with subtle ref- 
erence to the value of an x-ray ex- 
amination. 

So promising is this plan for in- 
creasing the consumption of x-ray 
film that a nation-wide network of 
forty-one stations has been engaged 
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Delineator Institute makes eating just one happy sur- 
prise after another. Today, all women can have recipes 
that are delicious to the palate, appetizing to the eye, 


animating to the spirit, but above all things, new! 





oe Ghent eantes Delineator Institute exists primarily 
DELINEATOR for the editing of more interesting 

INSTITUTE ° ° 
and more helpful service articles 














A program will be presented each 
Sunday evening, at 8:00 p.m. East- 
ern Standard Time, beginning Jan- 
uary 25. The programs will continue 
as a weekly feature for at least a 
year. 

To secure the favorable co-opera- 
tion of the medical and dental pro- 
fessions, advertisements similar to 
the enclosed will appear in_ the 
January or February issues of the 
following | men (twenty-four 
were listed). 

The effect that this important un- 
dertaking will have on your sales 
of x-ray film and accessories will 
be best if your professional cus- 
tomers know that you are enthu- 
siastic over it. It is suggested that 
the first step might well be to have 
each of your salesmen tell his 
clientele all about the plan, empha- 
| that it caieaiaetiie will help 
great y in educating the public with 
regard to the value of periodic ex- 
amunations. 


Booklets: 


Some advertisers conduct their 
programs with major tie-ins di- 
rected to the public, and little, if 
any, directed to dealers. They do 
this because their relationship is 
such that tie-in work through 
thousands of outlets would be too 
costly. Or, like Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, advertisers will feel that 
in their particular fields there is not 
the dealer relationship which exists 
in other lines so no intensive effort 
is made to develop tie-in work. 

Nevertheless, Halsey, Stuart cir- 
cularizes its dealers periodically, 
advising them of guest speakers of 
prominence who will appear on 
programs and who, it is believed, 
will specially interest dealers. 
While no booklets are prepared for 
dealers, copies of booklets reprint- 
ing the talks of guest speakers are 
supplied to dealers for distribution. 
More than 3,000,000 copies of these 
booklets have been distributed. 
Banks are provided with a counter 
display which features the program 
and carries pockets for holding re- 
print supplies. 

When “Death Valley Days” was 
started by the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, a twenty-page booklet 
was sent to all distributors. This 
presentation devoted one page each 
to the time of broadcast, radio 
coverage and the audience, of 
which the distributor is invited to 
be one so as to judge the merits of 
the program for himself. 

An elaborate brochure for dis- 
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tributors was used by the R. Wal- 
lace & Sons Mfg. Company. The 
cover is worded: “Wallace Silver- 
smiths—Announce—” with the in- 
itial “W” superimposed over a 
microphone. The first page an- 
nounces another season’s radio cam- 
paign. Radio as a medium is then 
discussed and the following pages 





The Above Detail Appears 
Along the Left Margin of Sta- 
tionery Used by the General 
Cigar Company in All Adver- 
tising Correspondence 


in the booklet illustrate and de- 
scribe Wallace products, counter 
displays, wall charts, direct-mail 
helps and newspaper mats. 
Pictures of the cast of a program 
find popular use in folders and 
booklets, whether for salesmen, 
dealers or consumers. If, as in the 
Pequot and Coca-Cola programs, 
there are featured people of promi- 
nence, this has publicity value. In 
any event, distributors and the pub- 
lic like to see pictures of those 
whose voices come over the air. 
Coca-Cola, in its proof books 
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404,396 


rail - the Official 
=> ¥| LOUISVILLE 
METROPOLITAN 


popula tion 


@ @ @ Shis is the first official definition 
of this important Middle Western Market Center. 


@ @ @ The Greater Louisville market, 
KENTUCKIANA, is rich, prosperous and pro- 


ductive when properly cultivated. 


@ @ @ Tc effectively tell your story 
to the people of Greater Louisville and Ken- 
tuckiana you need use but one medium at one 
low cost — 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


MEMBERS 
100,000 Group of American Cities . Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Represented Nationally By The Beckwith Special Agency 
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We think we could show a great 


Ohio industry how to earn a profit 





eomemnimmaamenttl 


They are wizards of production. Their 
plant is a marvel of engineering genius. But they have 
never been greatly interested in selling. So long as the 
public took all they could make and called for more, 


they were on top of the world. 


But, unfortunately, the public never knew what it 
was buying, for the goods were not branded. So now, 
with a lessened demand, this concern is forced into 


ruinous competition. The great plant is not busy. 


They were so busy working the machines that they 
forgot to roof the business with consumer preference. 
The time has come, we believe, to put on that roof. 


That is a detail which we understand. 


JAMES L. TROWBRIDGE JOHN B. BISSELL 
Writer Vice-President 
New York and Account Representative 


Pittsburgh 
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HENRY G. CANDA OLIVE GATELY 


Account Representative Assistant 





New York Account Representative 
New York 











ROBERT N. KING 
Marketing Department 


JOHN R. CAPLES ALAN WARD 
Assistant Account Representative Writer 


New York Buffalo 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building + MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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of newspaper advertising prepared 
for dealers, outlines ways in which 
bottlers can use newspaper adver- 
tising to tie up to the radio pro- 
gram. Proofs of advertisements, 
varying in size, are shown together 
with instructions as to how bottlers 
can make the radio program their 
own program in their respective 
territories. 


House Publications: 


“20 Mule Team Borax News” is 
a four-page tabloid, in rotogravure, 
used by Pacific Coast Borax. Page 
one shows pictures of characters 
and scenes associated with the pro- 
gram, page two is devoted to an 
advertisement announcing the new 
package for Borax soap chips; 
page three, in illustration and cap- 
tions, deals with uses and results of 
the product; page four carries 
three more Death Valley scenes 
and a two-column advertisement. 

House publications, whether in 
newspaper or magazine form, 


which are particularly planned as a 
supplement to the campaign, seem 
to be most popular where radio is 


the dominant medium used by the 
advertiser. Established house mag- 
azines afford a natural tie-up. One 
advertiser who publishes six house 
magazines for as many various in- 
terests, and one for consumers, re- 
ports the progress of his radio 
activities from the editorial view- 
point of each reader group. 


Envelope Stuffers: 


A pamphlet used by The Lowe 
Brothers Company presents a 
résumé of talks given over the air. 
Printed on a 22 x 6% sheet, folded 
into fourteen pages, it lists the 
decorative schemes described in 
each broadcast. This information 
enables dealers to use these sugges- 
tions to close sales and to tie up 
their merchandising work to each 
radio talk. 

Coca-Cola distributed 2,000,000 
copies of a four-page folder to 
homes and individual Coca-Cola 
customers. The front cover showed 
a visionary shot of the Coca-Cola 
bottle, beneath which was shown a 
hand in the process of turning a 
radio dial. The two middle pages 
described the program and carried 
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pictures of guest star and an 
nouncer. A sales hook on the last 
page suggested that enough Coca 
Cola be ordered to serve as re 
freshment during the evenings 

These folders were provideu t 
bottlers for distribution with eacl 
case and carton deliveries int: 
homes. 


Broadsides: 


When the Charles Arnao Com 
pany went on the air, it used a 
broadside to announce the fact 
This broadside was given a large: 
purpose than mere announcement 
It used the opportunity to stimulat« 
the trade and to urge new pros 
pects to prepare themselves to tak 
advantage of the business mad 
available by Arnao’s merchandising 
plan. 

Broadsides for the Pequot cam 
paign suggest several ideas for eas) 
conveyance of program details and 
tie-in methods. One folder car 
ried an outline map of the United 
States. Black squares quickl) 
spotted the cities from which pro 
grams would be broadcast, giving 
station call letters, day of broad 
cast and time. The folder sug 
gested tie-up cards which could be 
made by the retailer's display de 
partment and described how mer 
chandise displays of Pequot prod 
ucts would tie in with the radio 
broadcasts. 


Outline of a Complete Campaign 


One of the most complete cam 
paigns, using direct mail as a mer 
chandising force behind the radio 
program, is the plan followed by 
the Allied Quality Group. This 
group represents a co-operative 
radio effort of six paint and var 
nish advertisers. To the date in 
formation was furnished PRiNnTERs’ 
INK, a variety of pieces of direct 
mail were issued, as follows: 

December 30, dealers received an 
envelope, labeled “Good News,” 
and nothing else. Enclosed was a 
giant telegram stating that a big 
offensive was planned for the new 
year to help stimulate paint sales 
and that details would be forth 
coming later. 

Next was mailed an eighteen 
page 133%4 x 10% booklet, carrying 
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the “why” and “how” of the pro- 
vram. Color was used plentifully 
un this booklet. 

January 5 another envelope was 
mailed, different in color, announc- 
ng “More Good News.” Enclosed 
was a giant reproduction of a tele- 
gram from the broadcasting chain 
acknowledging receipt of contract 
for a coast-to-coast hook-up, 
weekly. Also it- stated that Paul 
Whiteman was being asked to com- 
municate with the paint executive 
to whom the telegram was ad- 
dressed. (It should be made clear 
that all of the direct-mail material 
went out over the name of the indi- 
vidual company whose products 
were handled in the store of the 
dealer addressed.) 

On January 12 there was another 
mailing, this time an envelope 
marked “Still More Good News,” 
under which appeared a cartoon of 
Whiteman. The large-sized tele- 
gram from Whiteman announced 
his acceptance. There also was en- 
closed a sheet picturing his orches- 
tra in their painters’ uniforms. 

January 17, a postcard mailing. 
On one side, a picture of the or- 
chestra, on the mailing side an in- 
vitation to tune in on the program 
which was to get under way Janu- 
ary . 
January 17 also brought dealers 
a large envelope marked “Impor- 
tant—Here is Your Tie-Up Mate- 
rial.” This included a large-sized 
telegram urging merchandising tie- 
up; a reproduction of a spectrum, 
in the shape of a microphone, to be 
placed in the window together with 
two other window strips, one a list 
of stations, and the other an arrow 
urging the public to tune in. 

January 22, a large sheet, news- 
paper size, told of the near- 
approaching event, its sales signifi- 
cance and urged dealers to give 
prominent position to the accom- 
panying window display piece. Also 
enclosed was another “write-up” 
for local papers. 

February 3, a mailing card, about 
9 x 5, was sent. These were used 
frequently and this, the first one, 
on the mailing side carried a close- 
up of Whiteman who, it was 
stated, had joined the dealers’ sell- 
ing staff, “spreading a musical 
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sales message about the quality 
products you sell.” 

February 12 the second mailing 
card in the series went forth. 

February 14—A processed bul- 
letin of fourteen pages was sent 
by the publicity committee of the 
Allied Paint Group to members’ 
selling staffs. This quoted “ap- 
plause” letters, gave merchandising 
tips for effective tie-up, for win- 
dow displays and demonstrations. 

February 28—Another bulletin 
was sent. 

March 10—A letter offering deal- 
ers a decalcomania of the spectrum 
sign, provided they signed an en- 
closed postal agreement to display 
this help. 

April 15—“The Sign of the 
Spectrum,” a six-page newspaper, 
was issued for the first time. Its 
purpose is to merchandise the radio 
campaign. It goes to all salesmen 
of the six co-operating companies 
and to all dealer lists, numbering 
approximately 25, 

This campaign, in its adherence 
to regularity of follow-up, empha- 
sizes one practice which is con- 
spicuously absent in the strategy of 
many radio advertisers: Too few 
advertisers back up their programs 
with anything like adequate sales 
promotion of the program. 

The novelty of a broadcast wears 
off all too soon. Curiosity will get 
dealers to listen in the beginning, 
but if active support is desired, in- 
terest has to be maintained. Edu- 
cational and stimulative work with 
the trade can be achieved in three 
ways: Through salesmen, through 
business-paper advertising and by 
direct mail. 


E. S. Marston with Hull 
Agency 

Edwin S. Marston, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of B. Altman & Company, 
New York department store, and a 
director of that company for the last 
three years, has joined W. H.'H. Hull 
& Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


. . al . , 

To Publish “Jewish Sentinel” 

The Jewish Sentinel is the name of 

a new monthly magazine which will be 

sublished at New York by the Israel 

ublishing Company, Inc., with offices 

at 55 West 42nd Street. Harold Debrest 
is editor. 
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Typical homes in the Fort 
Thomas section of metro- 
politan Cincinnati. The in- 
habitants of all five homes 
are daily readers of The 
Cincinnati Post. 


The most amazing 
annals of municipal 


IX years ago it wasn’t thought possible that a 
city with a record as black as that of Cincin- 
nati could become an example for others to follow. 


But today Cincinnati enjoys the reputation of 
being the best governed large city in the United 


States. 

That amazing change was largely the work of The 
Cincinnati Post. 

The Cincinnati Post suggested the City Manager 
form of Government. It worked tooth and nail 


with the influential citizens of Cincinnati... and 
between the two, Cincinnati got a new deal in 


=| The 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS --- OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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episode in the 
government...this work 
of The Cincinnati Post 


government. And this while the other papers in 
Cincinnati were either lethargic or actively hostile. 


That government, ushered in six years ago, has been 
keptin. It is stronger today than ever, something 
unheard of in the history of reform governments. 


It is no common group of citizens which reads 
The Cincinnati Post, the organ of the influential, 
progressive citizens of Cincinnati. It should be 
on your list, read as it is by more than half of all 
the families in the Cincinnati Market. 


Cincinnati Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO* LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO+ ATLANTA 








When Bret Harte Wrote Copy 
for Sapolio 


How an 


HEN the Galleries of the 

American Art Association a 
few years ago telephoned Enoch 
Morgan’s Sons Company to ask if 
it were true that Bret Harte had 
written some verses for Sapolio, 
this 124-year-old company discov- 
ered that in 1878 it had given the 
world an advertising booklet which 
today is a collector’s item worth 
as high as $255. Without this give- 
away booklet, no edition of the 
noted writer’s works is complete. 
And to date, only three or four of 
the original booklets have been 
brought to light, despite the fact 
that the verses were distributed 
widely, even being put in de luxe 
form on the desks of every mem- 
ber of the United States Congress 
—a brilliant promotion idea in those 
days. 

In learning how this old pam- 
phlet advertising Sapolio came to 
achieve literary heights, W. F. C. 
Brooker, secretary of the company, 
has brought to light much history 
of interest to companies in the ad- 
vertising spotlight years ago. 

To the best of the company’s 
ability to find out by search through 
its files and storage safes, Bret 
Harte in 1877 mailed the company 
some verses that ran: 


The shades of night were falling fast 
As through an Eastern village passed 
A — who bore, through dust and 
A that read 


ea 
h. plate, complete 


“Sapolio.” 


His brow was sad, but underneath 
White with “Odonto” shone his teeth, 
And through them hissed the words, 
“Well, blow 
Me tight if here 
“*Sapolio.” 


is ’ary show! 


gleaming bright, 
in black and 


On household fences, 
Shone “Gargling Oil” 


white; 
Where “Bixby’s Blacking” stood alone, 
He straight beside it clapped his own— 
“*Sapolio.” 


“Try not my fence,” an old man said, 

“With ‘Royal Polish’ it is spread. 

Another vacant spot thar ain’t.’ 

He answered with a dash of paint— 
“Sapolio.” 


60 


Early Advertising Booklet Has Become a Collector’s Item 


“Oh, stay,” the maiden said. “A rest 

Pray give us! What with ‘Bixby’s Best’ 

And ‘Simmons’ Pills’ we’re like to die.” 

He only answered, “Will you try 
Sapolio?”’ 


Up the mountain Bret Harte has 
this youth climb, spreading the 
news of Sapolio right up to the 
pass where he stayed and stenciled 
the name on the luggage of every 
passer-by. 

“Bret Harte was a comparatively 
unknown newspaper reporter when 
he sent us these verses,” says Mr. 
Brooker. “We put them into a 
small pamphlet, along with illus- 
trations, and gave them away as 
counter and store leaflets. Some we 
had especially bound and these were 
placed on the desks of members of 
Congress. 

“Nothing more was ever thought 
about them until one turned up in 
1921 at a public auction, and then 
collectors discovered that no col 
lection of Bret Harte’s works was 
complete without this little adver 
tising leaflet on Sapolio. The first 
brought $112.50 but after we had 
advertised extensively for others 
and none appeared, the value went 
up to as high as $255 for the 
only known copy of those that went 
to Congress.” 

In searching the records for more 
data on this Bret Harte booklet, 
Mr. Brooker uncovered many other 
interesting Sapolio pamphlets, for 
this concern, which has been at its 
present West Street location since 
1844, was a pioneer in advertis- 
ing literature of the sort. The story 
of Oilopas Esu, the mysterious 
legend that appeared on an Egyp- 
tian king’s wall and for a transla- 
tion to which he paid with his 
daughter’s hand, was very popular. 
The legend was “Use Sapolio” 
spelled backward. 

Proverbs of Sapolio, a booklet 
of magic parlor tricks, Pot-ographs 
and Pan-ograms, and spelling les- 
sons, were all part of the Sapolio 
literature. 

For premiums, the company used 
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His brow was sad, but rma 
White with “« Odonto ’"* shone his teeth, 


And through them hissed the words, ** Well, blow 
Me tight if here is ‘ary show!” “SAPO 


LIO.” 





Bret Harte Was an Unknown Newspaper Reporter When He Wrote the Above 


Verse for Sapolio. 


to give out real works of art. One 
of these art pieces, a French sculp- 
tor’s conception of an angel, which 
received the first prize “at the last 
Paris Art Exhibit,” was given 
free for five Sapolio wrappers. 

At one time, Sapolio was as 
widely exploited as any merchan- 
dise ever has been. A fourteen-foot 
sloop called “Sapolio” was sailed 
from Atlantic City to Spain in 
1892, and a few years later the 
famous Spotless Town came into 
existence. 

It was in connection with Spot- 
less Town that J. K. Fraser, now 
partner of The Blackman Com- 
pany, came into some of his early 
prominence. For it was he who 
wrote the verses that since have 
been recited in schools and churches 
and at parties all over the country. 

A year ago, a forty-one-year-old 
building was being torn down at 
the corner of Morris Street and 
Broadway. Immediately a barrage 
of phone calls was laid down on 
the Morgan Company. From all 
sides came the word that a sign, 
painted in 1888 on the side of the 
next building to the one being torn 
down, had been brought to light. 
It read: “Man wants but little 
here below, but woman wants 
Sapolio.” This was the keynote of 


This Is a Page of the Pamphlet Which Is Now Worth $255 


the idea that Sapolio, used in the 
home every week-day, “brings rest 
on Sunday.” 

One of the most interesting of 
ali the booklets which Mr. Brooker 
has found in the archives of this 
old company is one written in 1894 
by the Artemas Ward who was 
editor of the National Grocer. 
“Hints for Grocers” is its title, 
and its foreword is: “Cheap Goods 
degrade your trade; Fine Goods 
elevate it. Stand by us as we do 
by you.” 

This booklet tells the story of 
“The Cutter Cut,” relating details 
of the fight Enoch Morgan’s Sons 
had thirty-seven years ago with a 
dry goods concern which, using 
$10,000 worth of Sapolio annually, 
began to cut prices. The company 
refused to sell this store, and a 
merry battle ensued. Wholesale 
grocers tried to secure merchan- 
dise for the store, but gave up. A 
railroad tried, and was threatened 
with an attack on its charter for en- 
tering commercial trade—and quit. 
The dry goods store itself sent its 
wagon to retail stores to buy cakes 
of Sapolio for 7 cents and later 
sell for 5. One of the wagon 
drivers and a retailer got together, 
and every morning the driver ‘would 
bring back to the retailer for 5 
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Sales Record 
in Chicago— 


Sales records are being broken today in 
Chicago in the face of unprecedented sales 
resistance. Full color—the only avenue 
to lifelike reproduction of product and 
package — coupled with full newspaper 
page size and the compact metropolitan 
coverage of Chicago's widest-read evening 


newspaper, is helping many advertisers to 


scale new sales heights now 

advertisers listed here can keep their 
Chicago sales curves trending upward with 
the aid of this powerful influence on the 
buying habits of a half-million families, you 
can't afford not 

to investigate— 

and use— 


National Representatives: 
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IGHT NOW 


& 
By These Advertisers 


Phillips Petroleum Co. Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company 


Hydrox Corporation Atlas Brewing Company 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Borden Ice Cream Co., Inc. 


R. Cooper, Jr. 
Thomas J. Webb Company (G. E. | 


Miracul Wax Co. Allied Florists Association 
of Illinois 


Mickelberry's Food Prod- 
Campbell Soup Co. ucts Co. 


Kellogg Company 


Procter & Gamble Co. Pie Bakeries of America 


* 
7 pe IN THE 
CHICAGO 


© good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 


E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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You can’t sell 


LOW RENTAL 
neighborhoods at a Pr ofit 





SELLING retailers in low rental 
neighborhoods is a charitable act, 
but it doesn’t develop the profits 
that make stockholders whoop it 
up when the net earnings are 
announced at the annual meeting. 

The fallacy of sacrificing profits 
for volume was demonstrated in 
the. Louisville Grocery survey— 
and it is demonstrated with even 
greater force in the Portland 
Market Study. 

Shrewd advertisers, who have 


familiarized themselves with the 
facts, are cutting their selling costs 
by concentrating their attention 
on the Able-to-Buy families. 

The Portland Market Study is a 
guide to profitable selling. To see 
it is to understand why one-half of 
Portland’s families purchase 85 
per cent of the advertised goods 
sold in the Portland urban market. 
If you are interested in cutting 
your selling costs, you will be 
interested in this study. 


The Portland Market Study is available to executives who want to increase 
their profits. It is shown by appointment. If unable to see it in person, ask 
your Portland representative to get in touch with The Oregonian. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


National Representatives 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


New York Chicago 


Sao Francisco 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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cents the same fifty cakes of Sa- 
polio the retailer had sold to the 
driver the previous afternoon for 7 
cents. When finally an enterpris- 
ing salesman got from the dry 
goods store a certified check for 
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$1,000 to buy Sapolio, and then 
skipped, that was the end of the 
price-war. 

Price-cutting was price-cutting, 
when Bret Harte wrote advertising 
copy for Sapolio. 


What Groucho Says 


Biddle Looks for a Business Index 


\ HAT do I think of the 

“blankety blank, blank—three 
blanks—Stock Exchange?” 

Stock Exchange is all right. If 
you don’t believe it, look at the coat 
of whitewash every financial expert 
will give it. 

Trouble with you is, you think 
the Stock Exchange is an “index 
of business.” Lotta boobs do. 

Why, Biddle, you wouldn’t know 
what an index meant if you saw 
one. You guys forget that business 
can't have any index unless you 

) business. 

" Look here, Biddle, suppose your 
business begins to pick up, as it 
has. ’Cording to your system it 
will be six months before you make 
a public report of increase in sales 
and profits. When Adams, your 
star salesman, reports privately to 
you that dealers are buying better, 
you get sore because all the margin 
gamblers don’t get wise to that and 
hoost your stock. Adams doesn’t 
report to Wall Street. He reports 
to you. Get wise, Biddle, get wise! 

Some international event happens 
which you think should boost 
stocks steadily. They begin to go 
up. You wise optimists shout, 
“Now the new boom is on!” Then 
coupla days later stocks drop and 
you go into mourning, then you 
think business is all off and come 
helly-aching in here to cut your ad- 
ve rising, 

Get this. 


Some piece of news 
makes stocks go up as they otta 


right now, being very, very low. 
rhe profesh traders buy. Suppose 
you were a wise guy trader, and 
vou bought five thou shares of 
XYZ at 20, that’s a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, of which you've put 
up the smallest margin you can get 
away with, say twenty thousand. 
Well XYZ goes up six points in a 


coupla days, and you say: “There's 
thirty thousand profit on twenty 
thousand risked for two days. I’m 
no hog. I'll sell.” The question 
of how good are XYZ’S sales of 
merchandise never came into it at 
all. You don’t know or care a 
,blamed thing about that. You 
“haven't been figuring on dividends 
from XYZ. You've made thirty 
thou in two days with only twenty 
thou risked. If there’s enough of 
you gambling that way, of course 
XYZ goes down cuz so many are 
taking their profits. 

Now come back to you as a 
maker and seller of goods. When 
these stocks boosted, you said, 
“Good times are back.” When 
they busted, you got cold feet 
again all because some guys who 
wouldn’t know what to do with 
prosperity if it came were smart 
enough to make money on your 
fickle emotions. 

Your stock went up a bit cuz of 
something that happened in Europe. 
Then it went down cuz some horse 
traders in the street cleaned up on 
it and dropped it. Six months 
from now it may go up because 
your report will show you've got 
a live and profitable biz. See the 
difference? Now get this—then 
we'll go to a show. Quit looking 
at stock prices as an index of 
your business. Figure the ex- 
changes as something like poker 
games you can sit in on or pass 
up as you prefer. 

Come on now. Don’t cut that 
two hundred thousand for the next 
six months. Raise it to two fifty, 
then we'll have another drink and 
see some good legs. As for you, 
play your present business chances, 
and play stock markets as well if 
you want to, but keep ’em apart! 

GroucHo. 





What Trade Associations Can Do 


to Promote Foreign Trade 


How the National Group of the Automobile Industry Is Helping to 
Increase the Automobile Market Abroad 


By George F. Bauer 


Manager, Export Department, 


‘OE’ XPORTS! Hm—yes, but 
what can a trade association 
do to increase foreign trade in a 
more efficient manner than indi- 
vidual manufacturers are now do- 
ing for their own accounts?” 
This is but a natural question 
that usually comes up when manu- 
facturers in a given industry begin 
to consider teamwork for the pro- 
motion of export business. It is a 
question that also had to be an- 
swered by the leaders of the motor 
industry when in 1920 the proposal 
was made to have an Export Com- 
mittee in the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. In the 


automobile industry, however, cer- 
tain domestic happenings had con- 


vinced the manufacturers that 
there were many activities which 
could best be performed jointly to 
the benefit of all. 

With such an outstanding ex- 
ample of the benefits that manu- 
facturers received by working to- 
gether as the industry’s lumping of 
700 fundamental patents, it was but 
natural that other co-operative ac- 
tivities should be advocated by the 
manufacturers and administered 
through the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. And it 
was a logical corollary that steps 
soon should be taken co-operatively 
to create, even outside of the boun- 
daries of the United States, such 
conditions as would lead to in- 
creased exports of American mo- 
tor cars in all countries of the 
world. 

Every automobile manufacturer 
knows that foreign markets would 
be as important as those at home 
if his products could be sold in 
lands across the sea at about the 
same prices at which they are of- 
fered to the consumer in the United 
States. If figures show that as 
results of freight, duties, taxes 


National 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


and other expenses, his product in a 
certain country has to be sold for 
$1,600 instead of only $1,000 as in 
the United States, the manufacturer 
knows that fewer people can he 
considered as potential buyers. If, 
however, these various expenses can 
be reduced and the cost brought 
down to $1,200 for an automobile 
of that kind, then the number of 
potential buyers increases at a very 
considerable rate. 

The nearer that the manufac- 
turer can come to his domestic 
price when selling abroad, the bet- 
ter are his chances for increasing 
his business in most favorable pro- 
portions. After all, there are about 
twelve times as many people in 
the United States with lower pur- 
chasing power as compared with 
those in the middle classes, and 
abroad the distinction is likely to 
be similarly pronounced. 

To reduce the cost-of-automo- 
bile index, through joint efforts in 
the 106 countries of the world, i 
an undertaking that justly merits, 
therefore, the whole-hearted sup- 
port that has been given it by the 
leaders in the automobile indus- 


try. 

What, then, are some of these 
items that are receiving the care- 
ful consideration of automotive ex- 
porters collectively, as well as in- 
dividually ? 

Even before the automobiles 
leave the factory the index chart 
begins to show an upward move 
The need for special packing is 
the cause. Not only do the auto- 
mobiles have to be partly disas- 
sembled, but a special box has to 
be made in which to crate the car 
for shipment overseas. The cost- 
of-automobile index will, there- 
fore, have to provide for the inser- 
tion of an item of $65 which is the 
average charge for the kind of 
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WITH To DAY 


--- PREPARING FOR 


OMORROW 


. . the proud, courageous, 
trader and _ industrialist, 
robbing with American modernism, 
»s always demanded accurate news, 
ick news, well edited; news of the 
orld, the nation, the city, financial 
d sports news—on the street in the 
hortest possible time, as events hap- 
n. And The Boston Herald-Traveler, 
nce its founding a century ago, has 
ept in step. It has served a vital, in- 
resting, accurate newspaper to eager, 
een, intelligent Boston, and its trad- 
zg market of three million popula- 
Served it quickly, Morning, 

ight and Sunday. 
The tempo of the world has speeded 
p. Developments in communication 
d news publishing have been breath- 
king. Proud and jealous of its leader- 
ip in America’s fourth largest mar- 
et, The Boston Hezald-Traveler now 
nounces completion of the finest 
quipped newspaper plant of New 


For nine years The Boston Herald- 
raveler has been first in National Adver- 
ing, including the financial, automobile 
nd publication advertising among Boston 
uily papers. 


England. A steel and concrete struc- 
ture dedicated to the American ideals 
of Boston’s intelligent readers, and 
to the highest traditions of the Fourth 
Estate. 

The new plant is modern in every 
respect . . . electrically powered . . . 
equipped with the latest developments 
in news-gathering, photography, radio, 
engraving, rotogravure; yes and tele- 
vision. The last word in ventilation, 
lighting, sound proofing—and safe- 
guarding of its loyal employees. 
Everything to get the news on the 
street in the fewest possible moments. 

Even the building’s architecture ex- 
presses a dynamic simplicity—a con- 
sciousness in line, of the vigorous, in- 
finite possibilities in Boston’s future. 

The Boston Herald-Traveler ever in 
step with Today—and preparing for 
Tomorrow. All the news well-edited, 
accurate, interesting, for the backbone 
of Boston’s two-group trading market. 


Advertising Representatives: 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 


ERALD-TRAVELER 
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Sixteen years, third year at High 

School, active in 5 sports, John 

Breen of Oak Park, IIl., aptly 

typifies the thousands of boys 
who read BOYS’ LIFE. 


BOYS 


You Can't 
sidestep him 


- HESE high school 

sons have aplenty to 
say about what the fam- 
ily will buy for its com- 


mon use, 


If your product sells 
to the family you just 
can’t sidestep the boy. 


He’s a definite factor 
in your sales path and 
you must sell him if you 
want to sell the family. 


Tell your story to the 


leaders* among these 
boysin theirown BOYS’ 
LIFE magazine. Forms 


for the November issue 
close September 10th. 


*Folder giving substantiat- 
ing facts sent upon request. 


LIFE 


2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
9 W. WASHINGTON S&T. 


BOSTON 
OLD SOUTH BUILDING 


BLANCHARD, NICHOLS, COLEMAN 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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box used when sending automo- 
biles to foreign countries. Any- 
thing done to reduce this item of 
expense or possibly to eliminate it 
tends to reduce the cost-of-auto- 
mobile index and, therefore, stimu- 
lates expansion of world-wide mar- 
kets. 

At the export meetings of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce it is, therefore, quite 
usual to discuss plans for eliminat- 
ing the box. Companies that pre- 
ferred to ship automobiles com- 
plete to foreign countries are now 
making arrangements with steam- 
ship companies that have adapted 
their services in such a way as to 
permit the h-ndling of unboxed 
automobiles. 

The extension of this service, 
which in turn results in larger vol- 
ume of business, is still hampered 
by various obstacles. At the pres- 


ent time the lighterage facilities in 
the port of New York have not 
been adjusted to this new develop- 
ment in shipping. Conferences be- 
tween automotive export managers 
and railway companies seem to in- 


dicate, however, that this part of 
the problem will also be solved 
soon. 

Other factories are trying to re- 
duce this boxing charge by engag- 
ing in assembling operations abroad. 
Even under this practice a charge, 
even if smaller, is nevertheless in- 
curred for packing. That it is, 
however, an excellent method is 
proved by the fact that one of the 
larger companies ships the pre- 
ponderant part of its export orders 
in component sections for assem- 
bling at foreign destinations. The 
Ford Company has even gone as 
far as largely to eliminate the ex- 
port box by installing in its own 
ship racks on which the various 
parts can be readily stowed within 
the holds and thereby be shipped 
abroad with greater economy. 
Tires without even wrapping have 
gone forward as far as Buenos 
Aires as result of this system. 

Rail charges from Detroit and 
other automotive centers to Ameri- 
can seaports also tend to increase 
the cost of automobiles to buyers 
abroad. Officials of the railways 
are in contact with the traffic man- 
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agers of the automobile industry as 
a result of monthly meetings spon- 
sored by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. As these 
contacts were made practically in 
the beginning of the automobile in- 
dustry, it is natural that there 
should have developed a proper 
appreciation of mutual needs. 

A similar development is taking 
place in ocean shipping. Repre- 
sentatives of steamship companies 
are realizing that any expansion 
in automotive export trade is cer- 
tain to redound to their benefit as 
well as to that of the automotive 
manufacturer. Committees repre- 
senting the two groups meet at fre- 
quent intervals to discuss plans 
that will lead to lower ocean ship- 
ping costs for automobiles, but 
which will nevertheless prove prof- 
itable to the steamship companies 
as result of the larger volume 
thereby created. 


Keeping Governments Informed 


As a result of conferences which 
provide means for a frank discus- 
sion of topics of interest to both 
sides, there has come a better un- 
derstanding of the pyramiding effect 
that any expense in the transpor- 
tation of automobiles from factory 
to destination has on the cost that 
must be paid by the final customer. 

Co-operative work, however, need 
not be limited to those policies 
which are determined by private 
individuals. In fact, it is possible 
to spread understanding of proper 
automotive fundamentals among 
government circles abroad which 
may be unintentionally retarding 
the development of motor trans- 
port to the disadvantage not only 
of the populatign, but possibly of 
the government as well. This kind 
of co-operative work is particu- 
larly important because govern- 
ments, through legislative actions, 
can increase the cost-of-automobile 
index and thereby diminish the 
economic services that otherwise 
could be performed by motor 
transport. 

Among the government levies 
that have componently increased 
the cost-of-automobile index need 
but be mentioned consular fees, 
custom duties, internal taxes and 
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registration fees. Collectively they 
usually represent a very large 
amount which has to be added to 
the already high charge to the for- 
eign customer for an automobile. 
An individual manufacturer and 
even an individual dealer is very 
seldom in a position to suggest a 
more favorable treatment of the 
automobile. Co-operatively, how- 
ever, it is possible, through the as- 
sociation, to present statements 
backed by sound facts and experi- 
ence to show that a country bene- 
fits more by encouraging motor 
transportation through low initial 
cost than it does by hampering its 
growth with excessive levies. 
There are numerous countries in 
which the proper appreciation of 
motor transportation is lacking. 
In each of these there are, how- 
ever, prominent men who have 
grasped the significance of this 
new form of transportation and 
who are doing laudable work to 
create a proper attitude toward it. 
Even in Uruguay, with its excel- 
lent and high type of population 
and wonderful roads, there is still 


a tendency to stifle the automobile 
by excessive duties and levies. 
Faith is growing in the belief that 
highways can be profitably main- 
tained only as the motor vehicles 
that are to run on them become 
more generally available to the big- 


ger masses. As a result of lec- 
tures, presentation of automobile 
films and dissemination of facts 
pertaining to motor transportation 
by lecturers of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, 
stimulus is being given to this kind 
of proper automotive understand- 
ing. 

These automotive ambassadors 
are supplied with pamphlets and 
films and are enabled, as result of 
their addresses in the proper lan- 
guage, to spread knowledge of 
those fundamentals that will have 
to underlie motor transportation if 
it is to aid in the development of 
any country. Fifty-seven countries 
have already been covered in this 
intensive manner. Two trips around 
the world have already been made 
by one of the lecturers. Another 
one is shortly to be stationed in 
Europe and travel throughout that 
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continent to confer with members 
of automotive associations and all 
others who are interested in the 
policies that underlie the best of 
economic thought on automotive 
transport regardless of nationality. 

Fortunately, this work, which 
has as its ultimate goal the reduc- 
tion in the cost of automobiles to 
people throughout the world, is not 
of benefit alone to the American 
manufacturer. Any action which 
leads to the lowering of automobile 
costs in any part of the world 
tends to expand demand for mo- 
tor vehicles in general, whether 
French, German, Italian or Ameri- 
can. 

It is in the creation of this big- 
ger demand that manufacturers, re- 
gardless of nationality, can well 
join forces. Every dollar elimi- 
nated in the cost to the consumer 
abroad as result of eradication of 
waste in distribution is certain to 
benefit all. 

A graphic indicator of the re- 
sults from this kind of co-opera- 
tion which has become international 
in scope, is the cost-of-auto index. 
Its declining tendency indicates 
that more and more people through- 
out the world are no longer hope- 
lessly viewing the automobile as 
beyond their reach but are rather 
being enabled to use the motor car 
to increase productive ability and 
assure greater well-being every- 
where. 


“Milk Production and Market- 
ing,’ New Publication 


Milk Production and Marketing 

a new monthly business publication in 
the milk industry which will be intro- 
duced soon by Saxton Publications, Chi- 
cago. Saxton Publications is a new 
organization having the same officers as 
Power Publications, Inc., also of Chi- 
cago, publisher of Industrial Transmis- 
sion and Conveying. These are Harry 
E. Saxton, president and _ advertising 
manager; Paul H. Woodruff, vice-presi- 
dent and editor; and E. M. Bellinger, 
secretary and circulation manager. 


New Account to King and 
Wiley 


The Sonite Manufacturing Compar 
Alliance, Ohio, maker of a moth pr 
ventative, has appointed K‘ng and Wi! 
and Company, Inc., Cleveland adverti 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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—— Harpers Bazaar 


—announces the 
—— appointment of 


—— Arthur H.Samuels 
to the office of 


editor-in-chief 
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NANCY CAREY 


food expert of the 
Public Ledger 


Mrs. Anna B. Scott and Miss Nancy Carey, food experts of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and Public Ledger, respectively. 
will soon begin their 1931-32 series of weekly talks and 
demonstrations. Mrs. Scott’s first meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, September 23; Miss Carey’s on Tuesday, 
September 29. : 


In large auditoriums, each equipped with a model kitchen 
and every modern time and labor-saving device, these two 
famous authorities on food and home economics will continue 
the work that has, over a period of years, won them a fol- 
lowing as large as it is enthusiastic. 


Here, Mr. Food Manufacturer, you may have the merits of 
your product pointed out to Philadelphia housewives . . 
may have it actually used in new and tasty dishes prepared 
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ANNA B. SCOTT 


food expert of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


= 


food advertisers 


by two of the best known food experts in the country . 

may distribute samples of your product, and literature con- 
cerning it, to women intensely interested in all matters 
pertaining to the buying and preparing of food. 


The Curtis-Martin newspapers of Philadelphia offer food 
manufacturers a tie-up that is 100% effective—co-operation 
based on a year-’round program of activities designed to 
develop ever-increasing interest in food advertising. 


Remember, too, that through the Curtis-Martin group of 
Philadelphia newspapers it is possible to obtain complete 
coverage of this great market where the total sales potential 
for food products aggregates more than $487,000,000 per year. 
Write today for full details of this rare merchandising op- 
portunity. 


DEPENDENCE SQ, PHILADELPHIA 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING 
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It is far, far better 


at all times to seek outlets for merchandise 
where there is plenty of purchasing power 
on the part of those to whom one appeals. 














YORK COUNTY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


is an economic unit, rich and 
prosperous at all times with a 
general diversity of endeavor that 
is much above the usual. It is 
covered in its entirety by 


The York, Pa. 
Gazette and Daily 








which for many years has pro- 
tected the people of this com- 
munity against the fakers and 
charlatans of the advertising 
game and these people know it. 


Howland & Howland, Inc. 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Talk Business Before Eating Lunch 


A Bit of Luncheon Strategy from Hawaii 


By F. L. Bellows 


American Factors, Ltd., Honolulu 


LTHOUGH it takes a little 
£1 while for your valuable edi- 
tion to the people of the country to 
find its way down in the land of 
the grass skirts, your edition of 
July 16 on page 42 has an article 
“Let's Go to Lunch and Talk It 
Over,” by F. R. Feland that makes 
me home-sick in one way, but kind 
of sorry for the writer in another 
way. 

Until about six or seven years 
ago, I was bothered with the same 
kind of troubles outlined by Mr. 
Feland. I would try to make a 
luncheon date settle a business 
transaction, but was always both- 
ered by having to go right back 
over the same ground again within 
a few days. I would have to tel! 
my friend and customer all that 1 
had wanted to unload to him, and 
through him, when I had invited 
him out for a bite. 

[ am in the wholesale grocery 
department of this company, and 
part of my duties in addition to 
sales manager is the handling of the 
advertising. I was bothered with 
the same kind of troubles as Mr. 
Feland, until I hit upon a scheme 
which I offer for his consideration. 
est of all it has worked many 
times for me, and there is no rea- 
son why it cannot be handled in 
New York in a similar manner. 

In making a luncheon engage- 
ment, I usually call for my man 
in my car, no matter where he 
might be located. In the short or 
long ride to the restaurant or hotel, 
we dispose of all of the usual 
pleasantries of the day. By the 
time that we have seated ourselves 
at the table we are ready to order. 
In ordering, I endeavor to order 
something which will take about 
five to seven minutes to prepare. 
The second that the waiter has left 
the table, I get right down to brass 
tacks and talk business — nothing 
but business for the time required 
to close. By concentrating on this 
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short time of a five-minute period 
before the waiter reappears, usu- 
ally all of the business in hand 
can be settled one way or the other. 

I have even timed myself and 
given just two minutes for a pres- 
entation, one minute for a discus- 
sion and then if not complete, stick 
the salient points right back at him 
for another two minutes and close 
it. If unsuccessful—many times I 
have missed—then I forget all 
about anything of business and 
never re-open the subject while 
eating. 

Without a definite idea of what 
and when, I was floundering around 
all over the place but highly de- 
veloped concentration gets results. 


F. I. Archibald Appointed by 
Omaha “Bee-News” 


Fred I. Archibald, advertising director 
of the Omaha, Nebr., World-Herald, has 
been appointed a senior executive and 
advertising director of the Omaha Bee- 
News, a Hearst paper. The appointment 
of Mr. Archibald to take charge of all 
advertising in the Bee-News follows 
closely the appointment, as recently re- 
ported, of L. B. Tobin, for many years 
president and general manager of the 
Lincoln Star, as publisher of the Bee- 


News. 

Mr. Archibald, who had been with 
the World-Herald for the last four 
years, was formerly with Mr. Tobin on 
the Lincoln Star as advertising manager 
for fourteen years. 

On the World-Herald, M. B. McNab, 
assistant business manager, will super- 
vise the advertising department, the 
position of advertising director having 
been abolished. 


Julius, Glidden, Chase & 


Hooker, New Agency 

Julius, Glidden, Chase & Hooker is 
the name of a new advertising agency 
which has been formed at Chicago. 
Partners are: E. A. Julius, formerly 
managing vice-president of the J. W. 
Butler Paper Company, Chicago, and for 
twenty-four years with that company; 
H. Coy Glidden, former vice-president 
of Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency; H. C. Chase 
an . Hooker, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and he nm respectively, of the 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker agency. 

Offices of the new agency are at 180 
North Michigan Avenue. 
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Nation- Wide Contest to Define 
Advertising 


HAT is advertising? Some 
may define it bluntly in one 
word much as Sherman defined 
war; others, relying more on their 
intellect than on their emotions, 
may take hours to explain its com- 
plexities. After September 30, 
however, when a contest being con- 
ducted by the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago comes to a close, 
the waiting world will be able to 
answer this query in twenty-five 
words or less. 
All through the month of Sep- 
tember the Chicago Women’s Club 


+ 


is welcoming definitions of adver 
tising, both from those in the busi- 
ness and those without. The win- 
ning answer, to be selected by a 
group of advertising men, will be 
engraved on a large silver trophy 
together with the name of the per- 
son submitting the answer. The 
trophy will become the permanent 
possession of the winner. 

Miss Martha Delaplaine, Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago, 1 Washington Boulevard, 
Oak Park, Ill. is receiving the 
definitions. 


+ 


Vo-Do-De-O and a Pound of Beef 


HE musical meat market has 
made its entrance—and its exit 
—thereby lending certain, if brief, 
support to a dozen prophesies as to 


the coming Ziegfeldian influence in 
salesmanship. The birthplace of 
this jazz salesmanship was New 
York; the perpetrator of the deed 
was a meat merchant on Amster- 
dam Avenue. 

It was perhaps with the idea of 
instilling romance into the market- 
ing of steaks and chops that Leon 
Weisler, proprietor of the market, 
contracted with Professor Hooker’s 
Jazzmaniacs from Harlem, and 
placed all six pieces of the orches- 
tra in front of his shop. His hos- 
pitality included sandwiches and 
drinks for the customers. The re- 


— 


sults were gratifying in a business 
way. So much so, in fact, that a 
competitor on the block employed, 
in self-protection, the less advanced 
assistance of a radio to attack the 
sales resistance of the innocent 
passers-by. Jazz, it was found, was 
the ne plus ultra of sales help while 
crooning, after the manner of 
Vallee, packed the house. Business 
danced merrily along to the tune 
of “Say a Little Prayer for Me.” 

But New York policemen are not 
salesmen. They confused “sales 
promotion” with “undue commo- 
tion” and hailed the ambitious 
butchers into court where the long 
arm of the law called a temporary 
halt to salesmanship on its way to 
going entertainment. 


oe 


“Houses? Four Aisles Over, Please” 


EPARTMENT STORE floor- 

walkers need not be surprised 
if shoppers start telling them about 
their housing problems. Already 
questions as to where apartments 
may be obtained are being asked 
in the May store at Cleveland, 
where Cragin-Morris & Company 
have opened a rental agency. 


The thought behind the plan is 
that women, who do most of the 
selecting of places to live, feel more 
at home in a department store than 
in a real estate office. At the same 
time, the plan is an attempt to 
bring together the merchandising of 
goods and the merchandising of 
living quarters. 
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Does Sarah Hold the Record P 


HERE is nothing new about 
the testimonial racket. 

Down at Abraham’s book-store 
in New York, where musty old 
nagazines of a day long past-are 
saved and sold, there was unearthed 
the other day a copy of the July, 
1896, issue of Harper’s. 

In that year the “divine” Sarah 
Bernhardt was going big. And the 
testimonial getters of that day let 
no grass grow under their feet to 
get her as endorser for the prod- 
ucts they were advertising. 

On the third cover, for example, 
Pear’s Soap said, “There is but one 
Bernhardt and but one Pears’ 
Soap.” The rest of the copy is a 
letter Sarah wrote from the Hoff- 
man House, New York, on Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. “I have used Pears’ 
Soap and find there’s nothing in the 
world so pleasing and satisfying for 
toilet use. It is simply perfect.” 

But spending part of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday writing that testi- 
monial wasn’t all she did for ad- 
vertising. On page forty in a 
quarter-page is her picture and be- 
neath it, “The immortal Sarah 
from the land of superfine confec- 
tions says of Lowney’s Chocolate 
Bon Bons, ‘They Excel Aill 
Others.’ ” 

In addition to these, her picture 
is used listening to a Regina Music 


a. 


Is This the Most 


immortal Sarah,” ” trom the land ete u 
Bernhardt, ei confections, says of LOWNEW'S 
CHOCOLATE BON-' (name on every piece): 
“THEY EXCKL ALL OTHERS.” 
Sample If you wish a pound or more, and your dealer will 
Package, not supply you, - will send on consign of price: 
10 cents 1 box, 60c Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; 
in stamps. * 5-lb. box, f5 00. 5 free in U.S. 


The WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 90 Peari St.,Boston. 


Box on a yacht at sea, giving a 
pleasing smile bver a fence at a 
sentimental verse printed above the 
daisies extolling Fibre Chamois, 
and riding delightedly on a Mon- 
arch Bicycle. 

All these in one issue of one 
magazine—in which the leading ar- 
ticle is a sketch of George Wash- 
ington by a _ professor named 
Woodrow Wilson. 


+ 


Expensive Thing 


Ever Advertised P 


W HAT is the most expensive 
thing ever advertised for sale 
in display space? Perhaps the 
answer to this question is found 
in a rotogravure full-page news- 
paper advertisement that appeared 
recently in New York Sunday 
newspapers, advertising for sale 
“Lucknow,” the New Hampshire 
country estate of Thomas G. 
Plant. Although neither the name 
of the owner nor the price ap- 
pears in the copy, conservative esti- 
mates value the property at well 
over $2,000,000. Mr. Plant, who 


is now retired but who formerly 
headed the Thomas G. Plant Cor- 
poration, Boston, maker of Queen 
Quality and Dorothy Dodd _ shoes, 
is as persistent an advertiser as 
he is unsuccessful in selling the 
property. Since 1926 he has used 
full-page advertisements once each 
year around this time, doubling up 
to two insertions in the boom year 
of 1928 for a cumulative advertis- 
ing expenditure of over $35,000. 
For several years a well-known ad- 
vertising agency placed the copy; 
this year it was placed direct. 





How Voss Brothers Are Making 


1931 Their 


Biggest Year 


How and Why Voss Brothers Turned a Specialty into a Staple, Making 


1931 Their 


Biggest Year 


Based on an Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


W. K. Voss 


General Manager, Voss Brothers Manufacturing Company 


“Pow about these reports that 
your company has made and 
sold more washing machines the 
first six months of this year than in 
any other full year since you have 
been in business?” I asked W. K. 
Voss, secretary and general man- 
ager of Voss Brothers Manufac- 
turing Company, Davenport, Ia. 
“And if the story is true, how did 
you make such a record?” 

“The reports are correct,” he re- 
plied. “Right at this minute (the 
conversation was held during the 
early days of August) we are fully 
fifteen days behind in our deliv- 
eries, and are running overtime in 
an effort to catch yp.” 

As Mr. Voss told the story of 
how this fifty-five-year-old com- 
pany had learned and quickly ap- 
plied the lessons taught by the 
present depression, it became plainly 
apparent that here was one com- 
pany that had licked to a standstill 
the proposition of turning a spe- 
cialty into a staple. 

Charles G. Muller, in an article in 
the June 25 issue of Printers’ INK, 
quoted some leading washing ma- 
chine manufacturers as pointing out 
certain dangers in such a proce- 
dure, saying a washing machine is 
essentially a specialty item and 
must remain so. 

But the Voss experience (take 
your choice) is radically different. 
Voss washers are now being sold as 
staples and, remarkable to relate, at 
the old time net dollar profit to the 
retailer. 

They sell at a lower price made 
possible through economies in pro- 
duction and selling, without any 
deterioration in quality. And they 
sell, to the dealer, for cash. 

It didn’t sound unreasonable at 
all, the way Mr. Voss told it, al- 
though I was half inclined to look 


at the calendar to reassure myself 
that the time was not 1929 instead 
of 1931 when, we are told, every- 
thing is going to the dogs. 

According to him, no miracles 
took place. It was just a matter of 
good clear thinking, sagacious plan- 
ning, sufficient and truthful adver- 
tising and a lot of hard, driving 
work. 

“We had a pretty good year in 
1930,” he said. “We did not get as 
much business as we expected, but 
like the Irishman selling the pig, 
we did not think we would. How- 
ever, after the first half of the 
year was over we began to get dis- 
quieting reports from our salesmen 
and dealers. Their volume in spite 
of our best efforts was slipping. At 
that time we were making a ma 
chine (as was nearly every other 
manufacturer in our line) to retail 
at practically $100. We decided 
there was something going on that 
we ought to know about and we 
figured the people who could tell us 
were the retailer and the consumer 
So we started out in one direction 
and our advertising agency started 
out in another to see what we could 
discover. When we got back and 
went over our experiences the) 
checked to a dot. I will have to go 
back into history a little bit: 

“Following the depression oi 
1921, the washing machine becai 
a piece of specialty merchandise 
sold from house to house, demon 
strated, and the average price to 
the consumer was $150 or better 
We found that it was one way to 
sell machines. However, each yea! 
the average price to the consume! 
was lowered, until as I said, in 
1930 it was right at $100. 

“The principal thing our check-up 
showed was that at that price th 
dealer could not use the high pres 
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HOW WOULD YOU 





DO THIS JOB? 


H* are you going to 
build a_ reader-follow- 
ing for a detective magazine? 
By stressing morbidity? By 
emphasizing gruesome de- 
tails? 

That’s one way... .« 

But we chose to build an 
audience who is interested in 
the crime problem as a seri- 
ous challenge; who want de- 
tective stories even to the 
realism of actual photo- 
graphs; who want TRUTH 
without its tongue in _ its 
cheek. 

Are there many such peo- 
ple? Yes! Hundreds of thou- 
sands! From bank presidents 
to office clerks, from engi- 
neers to plumbers. Men who 
won't let a month go by with- 
out walking up to a news- 
stand, whipping out a quar- 


ter, and saying: “True De- 
tective Mysteries, please.” 

99 out of every hundred 
copies of True Detective Mys- 
teries are bought at the news- 
stands. Circulation rates are 
based on a guarantee of 500,- 
000 copies. For the first six 
months of 1931 our average 
sale of 624,317 represented an 
average monthly bonus of 
224,000 to those advertisers 
who are protected at the 400,- 
000 guarantee. That’s getting 
the equivalent of another ac- 
tive magazine free. That's 
reaching over 200,000 fami- 
lies without laying out an- 
other cent to do it. 

Plow this fertile field. Use 
this market. Write for our 
reader survey. Address Gray- 
bar Building, New York City. 


99.6% News Stand Sale 


MEN BUY 8 © 






10 COPIES 
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BETTER HOMES 


She Gardened Home 
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OF APARTMENT HOUSE iMANAGERS 


7 
MEA 


THE NATION OVER 


WHEN MR. sToRK makes his entrance it is usually the cue for Mr. Apart- 
ment House Tenant to make his exit. For babies and apartment house 
managers never did get along . . . never will! 

But babies and gardened homes always did get along .. . always will ! 
Flowers and trees and sun-swept lawns . .. where His Chubby Highness 
can grow husky legs and lusty lungs . . . are the birthright of every child. 

Hence, when baby comes it is only natural for Father and Mother (if 
they are financially able) to desert the congested apartment house dis- 
tricts for a home in the residential and suburban areas. In short—move 
into the type of gardened home into which Better Homes & Gardens is 
welcomed each month to the tune of 1,400,000 strong ! 

A scant 4 per cent of this country-spanning circulation finds its way 
into apartment houses. Fully 85 per cent goes to people who own their 
own homes — 11 per cent goes to those living in rented homes. 

Here isa vast food market—not alone because of its numerical strength 
but because of its child-importance. Where there are children food is a 
matter of serious moment. Cooking becomes a natural habit. More meals 
are eaten at home. More care is used in selecting the foods to be served. 

These are facts freighted with promise and profit to every producer of 
food and household equipment. Why not win a welcome for your brand 
in these baby-blessed, garden-caressed homes . . . through the fastest- 
growing non-fiction monthly in America? 


GARDENS 





© MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Organized to serve only Mid-Western Markets 


MITCHELL- 
RUDDELL- 
RUDDEN, Inc. 


has been appointed 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


of the 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS ano GAZETTE 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Effective 
September 1, 1931 


342 Madison Ave., New York 306 Coca-Cola Bidg., Kansas City 
230 N. Michigan, Chicago 505 Star Bldg., St. Louis 
5-120 General Motors Bidg., Detroit 
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sure selling methods which had 
been so resultful a few years ago; 
although he had the same percent- 
age of profit, there wasn’t the dol- 
lar margin to pay salesmen to put 
on demonstrations and do all the 
rest of the work of the kind made 
necessary by that method of sell- 
ing. As a consequence we found 
that the washing machine which 
had been right up in front in the 
dealer’s display was now relegated 
to the back end of the store. The 
specialty dealer who had been mov- 
ing a lot of washing machines pre- 
viously, was now putting his time 
in on radios, electric refrigerators 
and items of that kind on which he 
could get his long mark-up. De- 
partment stores and hardware deal- 
ers were carrying washing ma- 
chines if anybody wanted to buy 
them, but were putting very little 
effort back of them. 

“Obviously, something had to be 
done; it would not do to let the 
dealer outlet languish. The wash- 


ing machine had become an efficient 
mechanism. There wasn’t any sort 
of gadget which we could figure 


out to add to it that would enable 
us to boost the price back and give 
the dealer his old dollar margin. 

“And certainly either that had to 
be done or the washing machine 
lad to be made what we term a 
piece of floor merchandise—some- 
thing that people will come in the 
store to buy. Manifestly, to ac- 
complish that, the price would have 
o be radically lower. 

“In subsequent investigations 
after our first trip, we found that 
people would come in to buy an 
article of this nature up to about 
$00 in price; beyond that they had 

» be sold by canvassing and dem- 
onstration. So it was up to us to 
make a machine of a quality which 
we could back with the name Voss 

to retail for $60.” 

Mr. Voss and his associates were 
almost frightened as they contem- 
plated the tough assignment they 
had given themselves; it looked 
impossible. 

“When we started from scratch 
and began to line things up,” he 
said, “it was almost unbelievable 
the corners we found to cut, with- 
out sacrificing quality in any way ; 
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for I am honestly sure our present 
model that retails for is as 
good a machine as we ever built 
though it sells for the lowest price. 
Of course, we figured on increasing 
our volume, and considerable of our 
savings are due to that fact, but 
we learned a lot of things about 
ourselves that helped, too. 

“However, after we had done 
our best in the mechanical end, we 
were still too high to give the 
dealer his old profit at the new 
price. So we turned the spotlight 
on the rest of the business. It fell 
right on the credit department. 

“It costs money to extend credit 
and no matter how you figure it, 
that cost has to be loaded on the 
price of what you're selling. Clerks 
handling collections and _ corre- 
spondence cost money—even the 
postage is a_ substantial figure. 
Credit losses themselves are, of 
course, inevitable and the interest 
on accounts receivable runs into a 
really serious total if accounts are 
allowed to run any time. 

“Then, too, there are other fac- 
tors harder to figure but probably 
just as important such as the sales- 
man’s time put on collections and 
his inevitably lowered morale ; also 
the equally inevitable list of irri- 
tated and peevish customers who 
don’t pay promptly but don’t like to 
be dunned.” 

From the company’s standpoint, 
cutting out the credit end of the 
business was something hugely to 
be desired. But what would it do 
to the sales? Would the dealer 
balk at paying cash—particularly in 
a time when credit restrictions on 
most classes of merchandise were 
more elastic than ever before? 

Back to the dealer once more. 
The sales department declared it 
could present the matter to him in 
a way that would cause him to ac- 
cept and indorse it. 

“Our salesmen felt sure,” Mr. 
Voss said, “that if we presented 
the facts properly the good dealer 
would go along with us, for he 
would realize that, on other than a 
cash basis, he was being penalized 
for the losses caused by the ineffi- 
ciency and failure of some of his 
competitors. 

“Anyway, by that time, we had 
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gone too far to back up, and maybe 
this added strength and zeal to our 
effort to ‘sell’ the new idea to our 
retail trade. 

“We simply went out and put all 
the facts before some of our deal- 
ers. We explained to them just 
what our ideas were and what we 
proposed to do, but that we could 
not do it without their co-operation. 
And when we had given them the 
true picture they agreed. 

“As one dealer put it: ‘If you 
are able to give me this machine to 
sell for less than $60 and make my 
regular margin of profit, I know I 
can get business and I know I am 
doing my customers a big service. 
If it adds to the price to do busi- 
ness on credit, that simply means 
you are asking me to shoulder the 
losses which other dealers force 
you to take; and I, in turn, am 
asking my customers to pay those 
losses. I never looked at it this 
way before, but I wish every manu- 
facturer would see the light as you 
ck “y se 


Next, a Sales Story That Would 


Sell 


With this expressed willingness 
of the trade to “go along,” the 
Voss organization was then in 
shape to approach the actual selling 
with confidence and precision; it 
had the machine and knew it could 
make the selling price low enough 
to transform acceptance into de- 
mand, and at the same time insure 
a fair profit for both manufacturer 
and retailer. 

How was the selling going to be 
done to the dealer and how was he 
going to do his selling to the pub- 
lic ? 

The company realized full well at 
this point that, to quote Mr. Voss, 
“we had to do a better job of ad- 
vertising and merchandising than 
ever before if we were going to 
succeed.” Even so, it had done the 
big and essential thing that must be 
the foundation of a successful mer- 
chandising program at any time, 
and especially in a time of depres- 
sion: it had made sure that it had 
something to advertise—a wanted 
and needed piece of merchandise 
with characteristics that would 
make it stand out—and had made 
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the price such as to constitute an 
easily recognized and a tempting 
value. 

“This much provided for,” Mr 
Voss continued, “the first thing our 
advertising had to do was to tell th: 
people what we had for them 
then tell them how and where to 
get it. 

“We have used straightforward 
selling copy. For one thing, we 
want a sales story in our advertise- 
ments which a dealer can repeat to 
his customers without blushing 
down to his wishbone or wanting 
to gargle afterward. We find the 
dealers like it, too, and we believe 
it makes for more forceful selling 
to have the same reasons which 
originally attracted the prospect 
presented as sales clinchers. At any 
rate, our advertising has been en- 
tirely successful and has done its 
part of the job well. 

“When it came to the advertising 
at the point of sale, we encoun- 
tered another problem. We knew 
we could run a lot of advertising in 
publications of wide circulation and 
stir up a lot of interest—even de 
mand—but get nowhere if our 
terminal facilities at point of sale 
were not taken care of. So we 
went to a group of our dealers, 
whose reactions we used as a sort 
of laboratory, and submitted the 
problem to them. We explained 
that we intended to back them with 
national advertising but that we 
could not afford to run local adver- 
tisements for each dealer. Never- 
theless we felt that that was abso- 
lutely necessary and we proposed to 
make it a part of the contract that 
every dealer agreed to pay for a 
certain amount of local advertising 
which we would prepare and place 
to introduce the new machine to his 
community. 

“When we had put our cards on 
the table and explained the whys 
and wherefores they agreed to tak« 
care of the local advertising and 
that went in as a part of the con 
tract. 

“We trained our salesmen and 
worked with them until they knew 
our story as well as we did. We 
equipped them with all the sales 
material we could figure out as be- 
ing useful. Our story to the dealer 
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salability—a product second to 
none and priced right, with an ad- 
vertising campaign back of it that 
he can use. 

“We are now doing the best busi- 
ness we ever did. We have had to 
keep our factory working over- 
time. We still are not caught up 
on deliveries, for our dealers are 
selling machines a little bit faster 
than we can turn them out. I 
haven’t had much time to think 
about other businesses ; I have been 
too concerned with our own; but if 
our experience is any criterion it 
seems to me that if you turn out a 
zood product, something the pub- 
- c wants, price it right and put all 

he effort into advertising and sell- 
ing you have got, you will sell 
goods and sell them at a profit. 

“Perhaps that is not very pro- 
found economics, but it has worked 
in our case.” 


Death of W. M. Wright 


In 1928 the General Foods Corporation 
wequired the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company. This merger brought to a close 
the business career of William Monroe 
Wright, who had founded the Calumet 
company in 1892. Mr. ight, age 81, 
died at his home, Calumet Farm, Lex- 
ington, Ky., last week. 

Mr. Wright was always fond of tell- 

ng the story of his early business ad- 
wn FB He and Mrs. Wright used 
to mix baking powder in a big tub in 
their home and Mr. Wright would take 
this home-made product out and sell it. 
Little by little he expanded his market. 
Today Calumet baking powder, accord- 
ing to General Foods, enjoys one-third 
of all the baking powder business in the 
United States, more homes using it than 
any other brand. 

After the sale of his company Mr. 
Wright retired, devoting his energies to 
breeding and racing harness horses. Cal- 
umet Farm at Lexington is one of the 
irgest stock farms in the country. 

Mr. Wright’s son, Warren Wright, be- 
ame president of the Calumet Baking 
Vowder Company eighteen years ago, 
succeeding his father. He is now a di- 
rector of General Foods. 


Food Account to Ayer 

Certifoods, Inc., a new subsidiary of 
the Maltine Company, New York, has 
ippointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., as 
its advertising counsel. Certifoods, Inc. . 
will manufacture and market a line of 
sieved vegetable foods for infants and 
invalids, 


Appointed by Seattle Agency 


Emmet Ewers has been made produc- 
tion manager of the Tom Jones Parry 
Company, Inc., Seattle advertising agency. 
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Loose-Wiles to Distribute 
Other Products 


Distribution of the products of other 
manufacturers is being undertaken by 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company. This 
work, which is being confined to certain 
products in particular territories, is in 
the nature of an experiment to deter- 
mine just what merchandise can be 
handled and whether it can be handled 
profitably for Loose-Wiles and _  co- 
operating manufacturers. 

Loose-Wiles merchandises_ directly 
through dealers. Its distribution set-up 
therefore lends itself to building up its 
dealers as outlets for additional mer- 
chandise, if experiment should indicate 
that this policy is successful. 


New Home Publication at 
New York 


The Metropolitan Home Journal is 
the name of a new monthly magazine, 
covering the home field in the New 
York area, which will be published by 
Partell Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York. The first number will be the 
October issue. 

George R. Parker is president of the 
Partell company. S. Irwin Wachtel is 
secretary and treasurer of the company 
and advertising manager of the new 
magazine. “Heyworth Campbell is art 
director and editorial consultant. 


Maxon and Phelps Agencies 
Merged 


The Detroit advertising agencies of 
Maxon, Inc., and George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., have been consolidated. 
As recently reported, the foreign ad- 
vertising department of the Phelps 
agency has been merged with Dorland 
International, Inc., New York, of which 
Mr. Phelps became president and gen- 
eral manager. Following the merger 
of his domestic agency business with 
Maxon, Mr. Phelps will devote himself 
to his connection with Dorland. 


J. C. McMichael with 
Green Agency 

J. Clark McMichael, at one time 
vice-president of the former Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., advertising agency, has 
joined the Charles C. Green Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., New York, as vice- 
president and director. 


M. Basler with “The 
Scholastic” 


Lloyd M. Basler, formerly with the 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc., has joined 
the Eastern advertising staff of The 
Scholastic, St. Nicholas and the Scholas- 
- a He will be located at New 

ork. 





Copy That Clicks 


It Ought to Take an Hour to Make a Minute—Some Copy Is Being 
Constructed That Way 


By Amos Bradbury 


I is copy that clicks with me. 

Who am I to lay down laws, 
give headline views, emulate the 
late Dr. Dorsey and trace man’s 
natural endowment, his reactions to 
fundamental principles and folk 
ways? But I am in a position to do 
what one of my friends in the ad- 
vertising agency business suggested. 

“Here is one trouble we all are 
up against,” he told me. “Most of 
us have trimmed sails. Kept the 
best men. Let others out. That 
means the best men we kept are 
likely to have to do too much. At 
a time when copy needs to be better 
than ever, too much of it is written 
too fast. 

“Tt ought to take a good man at 
least an hour to write a reading 
minute of good copy. When you 
rush a good man, unless he will 
work too much overtime and go 
stale, he is likely to write in too 
much of a hurry and that spells 
tripe. Look over the publications 
and you'll find plenty of it. Care- 
less copy. Shiny-pants copy.” 

I asked him to explain his 
“shiny-pants” copy idea. He meant 
that too many overworked copy 
men were getting their pants shiny 
turning out copy not in tune with 
the times, when more of them 
should be up on their toes out 
where consumers are studying the 
present buying moods. 

“You'll see what I mean,” he 
said. “Read some of these.” 

He had as prize examples of 
shiny-pants copy three “buy now” 
advertisements in which he said the 
names at the bottom could be in- 
terchanged with no one the wiser, 
and four more in which companies 
told how much they have grown, 
mentioned superior quality, hand- 
some design, exclusive features, 
dependability, extra service and in 
general used tired words and out- 
worn phrases. I have followed my 
friend’s suggestion and read a va- 
riety of current copy. I believe he 
has exaggerated, for while I came 


across some copy that read lik 
the exhausted attempts of tired 
men, I found also many advertis: 
ments which clicked with me. 

At a time when, as a consumer, 
I honestly believe much merchan 
dise is in a position where money 
invested in it is better than mone; 
in the bank, I have found copy that 
makes me want to buy, and which 
is, therefore, good copy on the 
only basis any individual can pass 
judgment. 

There is something personal in 
the first piece of copy which clicked 
with me—clicked so thoroughly 


that the ten-day trial coupon is on 
its way now to Cleveland. 

“If you are tired, run down, i! 
your muscles (especially your ab 
dominal muscles) are stretched 
lifeless, sagging—” 

That is one of the parts of th 


Rowflex Health Glider copy which 
sold me. There were two choices in 
price, just $2 apart. The way the 
thing worked was explained to my 
satisfaction. The advertiser told 
me the rowing machine must sell 
itself to me and my family in the 
trial period. If it goes under a bed 
when out of use it will be O. K 
and that is one sentence they might 
have added, if true. 

There is, in my opinion, the com 
mon denominator of all selling copy 
in the way this advertiser talks 
about my sagging abdominal mus 
cles instead of details of the steel 
of which his product is constructed 
or how many acres his factory oc- 
cupies. 

Here is another one which 
clicked with me. Perhaps the ad- 
crafters and headline experts know 
why. 
“Where the Dawn Comes Up 
Like Thunder” was the head, with 
no apologies to Rudyard, then this 

Four hundred miles south of Bag- 
dad, at Koweit, in Arabia, the desert 
shines nightly with more than star- 
light. 

Light from standard electric cur- 
rent comes to the American hospital 
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NEW ENGLAND 
LEADS RECOVERY 


In the history of all major economic 
re-adjustments New England always 


has LED THE RECOVERY. 


TODAY, business LOSSES are LESS, 
business GAINS are GREATER in 
New England—here’s proof. 


PER CENT OF CHANGE 
(First Half of 1931 vs. First Half of 1930) 

U. 8. Outside of 

New England New England 
Building Contracts Awarded —11.4 —33.0 
Department Store Sales —7.0 —9.0* 
Bank Debits —22.6 —27.2 
Business Failures (number) —5.6 +11.7 
Carloadings . —18.8 
Shoe Production (5 months) A —2.5 
Cotton Consumption A —5.8 
Wool Consumption +20. +10.5 
Life Insurance Sales a —16.0 





*Includes New England. 


As New England goes, so goes 
New Bedford—here’s proof 
New Bedford Textile Payroll Gains 


(August, 1931, compared with August, 1930) 


ee SY SOND Di cccccscensenconns 3.33% Gain 
Week Ending August 8.................... 5.56% Gain 
We GE SD Bile vngcctncéscescesés 9.52% Gain 


Go after business in New England 
NOW—Of course include NEW BEDFORD 


ADVERTISE IN THE NEW BEDFORD (Mass.) 


STANDARD - MERCURY 


Current Circulation Figures— 
Current Advertising Lineage — 


GREATER THAN 1930 
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EXCERPTA 


from advertisements that hare appeared 
in The New Yorker during the month of 


AUGUST 
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EUPHEMISM “It was a 
mighty dangerous reef that the 
Dutch named Helle Gat. Why 
didn’t they come right out and 
say in plain, business English, 
Hell Gate?” 


Tebo Yacht Basin, 
Aug. 22, Page 48. 


VIEW “—look around you at 
the masses of flowers and the 
pretty women.” 


Grosvenor House (London), 
Aug. 8, Page 32. 


SANG FROID “.. . it holds 
its even temper in the dog days. 
It has a natural adaptability to 
warm weather and, even though 
it may soften in extreme heat, it 
comes back cool, firm and 
glossy.” 

Whitman's (Bonnybrook Milk 

Chocolates), Aug. 22, Page 27. 


SOUL SEARCH “Perfectly 
fascinating. You'll learn things 
about yourself you never knew 
before.” 
Christy Cosmetics 
Aug. 29, Page 48. 


QUINTUPLE “Now you must 
have those 5 little curls on each 


temple.” 
Best & Co., Aug 29, Page 7. 























asculit 
ark rat 
rties | 


ZWEIBACH “All merchay 
dise must be sold twice. It my 
be sold first to the retailer, wh 


- ; ster . 
in turn must sell it to the coy oar 
“A kclusive 
sumer. 
American Week 
Aug. 8, Page 39 
+ KYL. 


ughed. 
hings \ 
he COW 


HEARTLESS “In the secree 
of your bedroom or bath whe 
the weight of garments nee 
never vary, Weighmaster wi 
tell you the whole truth, an 
nothing but the truth.” 
Hanson Scale Compan 
Aug. 22, Page 45. 


CHIAROSCURO “Noire 
blanc, schwarz und weiss, ne 
e bianco . . . the sharp pleasi 
accents of black and white.” 
Stehli Silks, 
Aug. 22, Page 3 

8 


TANTALUS “Patience m 
be a virtue . . . but this is an ag 
of impatience. Waiting hou 
for ice cubes helps patience nd 
a bit . . . soothes no Adams Aj 
ple . . . reduces no blood pr 
sure.” 


NO. 
illy co 
pme as 


Bohn Electric Refrigerat 
Aug. 8, Page 33. 


MUTE “Good bye, Rumble 
Good bye Roar.” 
Plymouth, Aug. 8, Page 2 
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can Week 
Page 39 


ruth, an 
” 


'e Compa 
Page 45. 


hli Silks, 
22, Page 3 


Refrigeral 
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USWY “Weknow yesterday's 
ores, we hum the latest tunes, 
e see the newest hits and read 
he last best seller.” 
Lord & Taylor, 
Aug. 29, Page 3. 
. 


LEETING “You catch a 
impse of her over intent 
asculine shoulders, at Belmont 
ark races ... at country house 
rties in Long Island or West- 
hester .. . dancing at the most 


kclusive night clubs.” 


Ponds, Aug. 29, Page 27. 
a 


KYLARK “The little dog 
ughed. That was one of the 
ings which happened when 
he cow jumped over the moon.” 
Blue Moon Spreads, 
Aug. 8, Page 50. 
* 
NOMALY “Behind our 
illy cooling coils, we’ve a wel- 
mme as warm as the weather.” 
Frigidaire, Aug. 15, Page 6. 





BULLS “The wise buyer in- 
vests while prices are low! The 
foolish one buys while prices 
are high and padlocks his purse 
when they’re down.” 
Flint & Horner, 
Aug. 1, Page 42. 
. 


FORTITUDE “You can dare 
to face the dawn’s early rays if 
you've learned the truth.” 
Coty Face Powder, 
Aug. 1, Page 25. 
e 


HAVEN “When the game has 
gone into ‘extra innings’ and 
Lady Luck has been unkind .. . 
when Scotty’s welcome threatens 
to awaken the kiddies . . . turn 
to your General Electric Re- 
frigerator for cooling comfort.” 


Rex Cole, Aug. 22, 
Inside Front Cover. 


SHAKE “Meet the Inebri- 


ates.” 
Dunbar Glass Corp., 
Aug. 22, Page 7. 








People who shop on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
may be less susceptible to the temptations 
of salesmanship than those who shop on 
Main Street, Middletown. But they need to 
be; for the temptations are multiplied so 
many times that, by the sheer weight of 
them, they fall many times more than the 
Main Street shoppers. This is fortunate for 
those whose merchandise is in the New 
York stores . . . particularly if they are adept 
at the arts of tempting. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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as well as to a number of residences, 

including the palace of Shaikh Sir 

Ahmad. 

Then it tells how Koweit obtains 
its electricity from electric plants 
made by Kohler of Kohler, and 
what Dr. Uylrea, the physician in 
charge of the hospital, says about 
the satisfactory operation of the 
plants. From there on the copy 
sells me on the idea that Kohler is 
the answer to the problem I have 
long puzzled over regarding getting 
— in a log cabin atop a wooded 
1 

For five years I’ve been thinking 
about it. Here is the first time a 
piece of copy has clicked with me 
sufficiently to make me send for 
catalog and further particulars. Is 
it because in all men there is a 
frustration, a nostalgia for far 
places and because “four hundred 
miles south of Bagdad” therefore 
has a selling value as a headline 
which “four hundred volts” would 
lack totally ? 

Another piece of advertising 
which makes me feel that an hour 
went into the making of a copy 
minute is the recent Texaco copy. 

Tired, overworked copy men are 
fond of falling back on the service of 
the company, the courtesy and de- 
sire to please of bright-eyed young 
fellows in spick and span uniforms. 
It was no tired copy which Texaco 
put out to get over the service 
thought. It clicked with me. 

A good-looking woman of much 
“chic” is seen at a_ crossroads 
where the various sign-hoards show 
no city less than fifteen miles away. 
A Texaco truck driver is on his 
knees changing a tire. The head- 
ing: “Miles from Home. Miles 
from Help.” Then this subtle flat- 
tery so the ladies won’t get angry, 
but the service idea dramatized in 
interesting fashion: 

She was perfectly capable of 
changing a flat. But today she was 
dressed for luncheon. The tire was 
muddy, the jack smeared with 
grease. Then (it seemed like a 
miracle to her) a Texaco tank truck 
drove up. The driver stopped and 
changed the tire for her. A typical 
example of the co-operation which 
inspires every Texaco employee, on 
the road or at a service station. 
Feel free to stop, not only for dry 
Texaco—Ethyl gasoline and motor 
oil but also for any service you de- 
sire. 
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Other advertisements which sold 
me some merchandise last week or 
will next week are the “John 
Hamilton—I defy you” copy of 
the Utica Steam and Mohawk Val- 
ley Cotton Mills, and the Bendix 
free-wheeling copy. 
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This Newspaper Advertisement 
“Clicked” with Mr. Bradbury 


Utica tells the ladies : 


If your husband is one of thos 
tall men who have a habit of pulling 
bed clothes out at the bottom, and 
then complaining about it, here is 
a positive way to solve the problem. 


Then it points out that thes¢ 
sheets, tailored extra long, defy the 
tallest person or the most restless 
sleeper to kick them out. There is 
another advertising copy writer 
who was looking at the merchan- 
dise he had to write about through 
the buyer’s eyes. 

Bendix did a swell job on its 
free-wheeling announcement which 
explained how I could moderniz: 
my old car for from $19.50 up. 

The “Here’s What Happens” 
and “Here’s How It Works” divi 
sions on the first page of a two 
page advertisement strike me as 
being one of the best treatments oi 
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[11I—Prospects Preferred} 


Prepare Now - - 


To Shed a Tear! 


pare now to shed a tear over the picture of 
the plant—and industry is full of such plants— 

whose manufacturing system may be represented 

graphically by a funnel. 

The general idea is to 

pour in a lot of orders at 

the top. Right away they 

get all choked up on the 

way down, but never 

mind, a dozen frantic 

stock chasers are on tap 

to poke sticks up the 

funnel. Yes, the stock 

chasers clutter up the 

production scenery, but 

once in awhile an urgently 

needed item can be per- 

suaded to drop through sooner than any one had 

any right to expect. 

Modern management doesn’t poke sticks up a 
funnel. There isn’t any funnel. Management 
smooths the flow by choosing the most economical 
production quantity. That doesn’t take so much 
figuring as you’d think. Anyway, the results prove 
that a little arithmetic — even a formula or two — 

will justify the effort. 

To be specific, one manufacturer 
got himself a formula and regulated — 
lot sizes in a line of 20,000 items so 

that no single opera- 
tion consumes more 
than two days. It used 
to take five months to 


(Continued on next page) 
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Read by general mana- 


gers, 


[11I—Prospects Preferred} 


(Continued from preceding page) 


make up goods for stock; obviously five months’ 
stock had to be kept on hand. Today it takes two 
weeks. 

If you like charts, here’s your chance to draw one. 
Look at the nose dive taken by inventories —of raw 
materials, of work in process, of finished goods. But 
don’t suppose for a minute that this complete re- 
vamping of the production structure didn’t uncover 
the need for new equipment. Maybe it was fact-re- 
cording machinery for production and inventory 
control. It might have been tote boxes, lift trucks 
or conveyors to insure a steady manufacturing flow, 
standard shelving or bins for the product. The in- 
telligent selection and adaptation of equipment are, 
perforce, necessary accompaniments of any well- 
conceived attack upon unit costs. 


* * * * 


eneral superintendents ° 
factory managers, etc. ”  dustries. 


More than 30,000 of these men who are preferred prospects for 
makers of industrial equipment read FACTORY AND INDUS. 


TRIAL MANAGEMENT each month. 


FACTORY «0 INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


520 North Michigan Ave. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Inc. 


The determining of economic lot sizes is 
another of the fundamentals of plant manage- 
ment about which FACTORY AND IN. 
DUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT is constantly 
informing its readers. This journal’s sound 
presentations of not only the principles of 
management, but of the details of their ap- 
plication including methods, necessary equip- 
ment and materials is one of the reasons 
for its wide recognition among men te 
works managers, sponsible for plant management in all in- 


Chicago, Illinois 
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a technical subject I have read in 
many a day: 

(raffic lights go red—Lift your 


right foot off the accelerator—down 
goes your clutch pedal automatically 
aul you glide smoothly to a stop. 

The green light flashes—Step on 
the accelerator, up comes the clutch 
pedal automatically to a smooth, 
perfect clutch engagement and you 
are on your way. 


lhe other page on the general 
theme of free-wheeling is more 
clear to me than any other adver- 
tising on the subject, I think, be- 
cause it talks in terms of my clutch 
pedal and the annoyance of hold- 
ing it down at traffic stops. It spoke 
from my angle as a driver, not the 
angle of a man trying to sell me 
something by desk-pounding words. 

I'm going to Washington some 
time soon and right at this minute 
a ticket has been sold to me on a 
road I’ve never traveled before. 
The Baltimore & Ohio clicked with 
me on its ship illustration “cool as 
an ocean breeze” and the air con- 
ditioned train about which it writes 
such straightforward, convincing 
copy. “Dust, smoke, cinders and 
excessive humidity removed—closed 
windows—air changed every two 
minutes” and all the rest of it. 

And to all the rest of you, who, 
like your old friend Amos, have a 
bad case of frustrated wanderlust, 
doesn’t this advertising click with 
you as it does with me? 


The parting whistle blows. You're 
moving. 

You scream good-byes, 
tions, 


instruc- 


No one hears. No one cares. 
Nobody hears anybody. Blurry 
people wave. 


Your innards vibrate. A victory- 
plume of triumphant white steam 
flies aloft into the Indian-summer 
I 


By these signs you declare your- 
self free. 

For eleven steps from Pier 57 
you have landed in France. 


No tired copy writer. did that. 

| am off with him to “do as I 
damn please net,” lounging on a 
sun-deck, crooking a finger, then 
an elbow for the vintages of France, 
meeting amusing people, hearing 
different talk. 

No, friend agency man, I can’t 
follow you. The men who are still 
working with you and your com- 
petitors are doing a grand job. 
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Every good piece of copy, and 
there is more that clicks with me 
than I’ve seen in two years, shines 
out doubly effectively, as the weak 
sisters and those with nothing much 
to say drop out and leave the field 
open for them. 

It is just as though a crowd of 
people had gathered to listen to a 
large group of speech makers, some 
of whom were known in advance 
to be dull or boastful or boresome. 
And then, instead, come a few 
speakers with new ideas, new 
words, looking at the world through 
the eyes of those gathered together 
ready to listen. 

Good copy added to courageous 
use of space has always paid 
greatly in dull times, my friends 
tell me who have investigated pre- 
vious periods. This, then, is an- 
other real opportunity for all who 
advertise with copy that clicks. 


Increase Postage Rates to Can- 


ada and Great Britain 

The rate of postage on letters, or pack- 
ages prepaid at the letter rate, for dis- 
patch to Canada and Newfoundland, in- 
cluding Labrador, has been increased to 
three cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. The rate on each single post 
card is now two cents, and on double 
post cards, four cents. The rate for air 
mail articles to these points (postage 
plus fee for air mail service) will be 
six cents for the first ounce or fraction 
thereof and ten cents for each addi- 
tional ounce. 

The rate on letters, including packages 
paid at the letter rate of postage, for 
dispatch to Great Britain, (including 
England, Scotland and Wales), Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Free State will 
be five cents for the first ounce or frac- 
tion thereof and three cents for each 
additional ounce or fraction thereof. The 
rate on each single st card will be 
three cents and on double post cards, 
six cents. 


Electric Clock Account to 


Erwin, Wasey 
Stanford Products, Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, manufacturer of Stanford electric 
clocks, has appointed the office at that 
city of Erwin, Wasey & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


New Account to Touzalin 

The Vesta Consolidated Corporation, 
recently formed through the consolida- 
tion of the Vesta Battery Company, Chi- 
cago, and the Consolidated Corporation, 
Philadelphia and Buffalo, N. Y., has 
appointed the Charles H. Touzalin 
Agency, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 





Real “Type” Borders 


Some Suggestions for Making Borders That Express the Distinctive 
Individuality of the Advertiser 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


HILE commenting upon an 
advertisement one often hears 
the remark that “the border is not 
appropriate.” This is sometimes 
followed with, “I wonder why 
most type borders are so dumb?” 
Such comments are undoubtedly 
some of the reasons why present- 
day advertisers use so many plain 
single-line or double-line borders. 
The modernists use the single rule 
border and the conservatives use 
the double-rule border—oftentimes 
the triple-rule border. 

I have watched a number of ef- 
forts, made by both foreign and 
domestic type foundries and com- 
posing machine manufacturers, to 
popularize borders that were other 
than plain rules. These efforts 
have invariably failed. 

Yet, I am sure that progressive 
advertisers will soon be using 
borders that are something other 
than plain rules. 

Several years ago there was in- 
troduced to builders of advertise- 
ments and magazines all sizes of 
dots, squares, pyramids, triangles 
and circles. Some advertisers used 
these for borders. But such things 
have now become more prominent 
within advertisements rather than 
around them. Thus, we _ have 
passed up meaningless shapes for 
border purposes. 

don’t believe that we 
shall ever return to the flowers, 
flames and even flying birds 
that were used for borders 
when I began to set type. 
And I don’t know whether we 
shall go in for the suggestions 
made here. But something dif- 
ferent is due in borders. 

The example shown as 
Figure 3 on page 100 is just 
a section of an advertisement 

that I clipped almost 
Figure a year ago, and it 
1 was but recently that 
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I worked out the “follow-through” 
that this suggestion inspired. 

Figure 3 is reproduced here in 
its actual size as taken from a {ull 
page 7 x 10 advertisement. The 
border is a half-border. It does 
not encircle. It simply encloses 
from side to side. 

Now this border is just a “flock” 
of K’s cast on a composing ma- 
chine. 

It seems to be news when an 
advertisement builder is told that 
on present-day composing ma- 
chines any quantity of any one 
character in the alphabet, of any 
type face selected, can be very 
quickly supplied. 

On the other hand, the extra 
large fonts of hand-set foundry 
type—that are now usually bought 
by printers, rather than the small 
fonts formerly bought—often con- 
tain enough of some one letter to 
makea border. This use of foundry 
type is not practical, however, be- 
cause to use all of any one letter 
on one job often wears down that 
letter to make it darker and not 
“in color” with the rest of the 
composition when the font is used 
normally. 

Machines that compose individ- 
ual letters can produce any quan- 
tity of any letter very quickly. 
Then it is just a question of as- 
sembling. 

The very wide use at pres- 
ent of block, or “Gothic” or 
““sans-serif’’ types makes 
available for type borders let- 
ters that give real shape value 
to the border. 

A capital H is a square let- 
ter—or nearly so—and when 
put together in a row as in 
Figure 1, looks, at first glance, 
not unlike a new idea in a 
graved border. 

Yet, just think of Figure 
how many advertis- 2 
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perfect operating order. 


HE men who make up industry’s 

maintenance engineering staffs are re- 
sponsible for keeping plants and all their 
mechanical and electrical equipment in 






















They are naturally important factors in 
the selection of equipment. Their job is to 
live with it, keep it serviced, keep records 
of its performance and keep it on the job. 

















Read by maintenance 





Manufacturers lean heavily on their rec- 


A'light! You get 
fix— go back work 


pletty click! * 
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When accidents happen to the Chinese Doc- 
tor’s patients, of course he has to fix them 
up. And so itis with maintenance engineer- 
ing staffs and the equipment in their plants. 
But their primary responsibility is to foresee 
and prevent breakdowns. That’s why they 
have to know equipment met bomen for- 
ward and occasionally underneath. 


MAINTENANCE 


(Formerly INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING) 
ill Publishing Co. Inc. ° 


McGraw-H 
520 N. Michigan Avenue 

















superintendents, 

plant engineers, 

master mechanics, 

chief electricians, 
etc. 


ommendations 
when making 
equipment purchases. 


In selling to industry, 
make certain that men 
on maintenance engi- 
neering staffs are thor- 
oughly familiar with the 
advantages of your equip- 
ment, your materials or 
your services. You can 
reach them effectively 
and economically 
through the advertising 
pagesof MAINTEN- 
ANCE ENGINEERING. 


ENGINEERING 





Chicago, Illinois 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CLEAR-THINKING 
BUSINESS MEN OF AMERICA... Ninth of a Series 


EXECUTIVES who are studying 
the advantages of advertising 
in The Literary Digest in 1932 
will be interested to hear how 
The Digest practices what it 
preaches, 


Years ago, The Digest pio- 
neered in the use of street-car 
cards . . . it was the first mag- 
azine to advertise week by 
week in newspapers ... the 
first to put daily radio pro- 
grams on the air . . . this year 
it is the first business of any 
kind to place advertising in 
airplanes. 


The Digest sells itself to sub- 
scribers by advertising, sending 
millions of mailings yearly to 
homes with telephones, taking 
national polls on matters of na- 
tional interest, using regular 
publication space (including 
The Digest) and making daily 


news broadcasts. 


Results can be measured in 
terms of high success, as a pub- 


* * 


lishing business—with the larg- 
est circulation revenue of all 
magazines, with a record ratio 
of renewals and with rising 
sales straight through the hesi- 
tant times of 1930 and 1931. 


And the results can be mea- 
sured in terms of success for 
advertisers. 


The methods and manners 
of The Digest have made this 
an essential magazine, having 
peculiar advertising values. 
First, in the character of read- 
ers—people of active interests 
and high standards. Second, 
in the character of their read- 
ing—attentive, thorough, per- 
sistent. Third, in their respon- 
siveness to advertising—proved 
by the fact that subscriptions 
are secured by advertising and 
proved further by unusual re- 
turns for advertisers who have 
made specific tests. 


All these points are of first 
importance to those businesses 


* * 
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KING that have decided to get better judgment of values. It advises 
Series @ next year. For 1932 profits in a strong promotion program 
almost any line will be won by for 1932 because it believes in 
careful, common-sense planning advertising! It asks a high 


he larg- Bt and straight-line action. place on your list because it be- 
of all The Digest asks only a fair lieves in its audience! 
‘d ratio 

rising 


eo DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS 





be mea- The Literary Digest offers to help you 

ess for make a thousand-name check of reader 
responsiveness—and will rest its case on 

hanners the returns. If interested, ask for details. 

. this Our subscription list is always open for 

avin : : : ; 

ne inspection and tests for quantity or quality 

f read- are welcomed. 

nterests 

Second, * * * 

r read- : 7 

1, per- The Literary Digest is an essential magazine— 

& more than 70% of its subscribers are executives, 

respon- owners of businesses or professional people. . . . 

-proved It enters the best million homes with telephones, 

riptions a market which buys two-thirds of all adver- 

ng and tised commodities and buys them first. The 

a. om, Digest reaches 36% of all families of $10,000 


income and over and 20% of all families hav- 

o have ing over $5,000 income. Digest advertisers buy 
a guaranteed average circulation of at least 

— 1,400,000 preferred prospects. Write for rates 

ot first and further facts. 
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Herter 
50th Piuniomary 
Chair, $50 


This chair, typically Karpen 
in its craftsmanship, comfort, 
and compelling beauty, is a 
worthy anniversary offering. 
In exclusive tapestry, in a 
range of colors, with carved 
mahogany cabriole legs; 
Karpenesque inner -spring 
construction, hair and cotton 
filling. Featured for our 
50th anniversary by Karpen 
dealers at $50. 


(Mail this coupon for 
SBeauti ul Gnleriovs 


and nearest dealer 


A colorful, absorbing book on 
interior decoration by Edgar 
W. Jenney. Send this coupon 
now, with 10c for mailing 
costs, to S. Karpen & Bros., 
801 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
37th and Broadway, New 
York; or P. O. Box 604, 
Huntington Park, California. 
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INK Sept. 3, 1931 
ers there are whose surname be- 
gins with an H. These firms could 
just casually identify all of their 
advertisements with an H. 

If the firm name was Hiram 
Williams we could alternate the 
H’s and W’s and make a still more 
distinctive touch—a touch just 
strong enough to add distinctive- 
ness without subtracting too much 
attention from the message which 
was within the complete adver- 
tisement. 

If you simply wanted a different 
border that was not supposed to 
carry any initialsk—one that has 
more motion than plain straight 
rules, you might try the one shown 
as Figure 2. This border is made 
from capital O’s. 

A different touch at distinctive- 
ness can be added to such borders 
by the number and thickness of 
the straight rules that are used to 
“edge-up” such type borders. For 
Figure 3 no edge rules are used 
For Figure 1 a single edge rule is 
used. For Figure 2 a double edge 
rule is used. For Figure 5 a thick 
single rule is used. 

On Figure 4 we use small dots 
for edging because this gives us a 
chance to let the bottom point of 
the V rest on a dot. The finished 
effect has great possibilities. This 
letter V with or without the dots 
has an excellent “flash.” 

Figure 5 is a combination of 
lower-case p’s. We use one facing 
each way to a group of two and 
they separate the groups. Here is 
a suggestion for those advertisers 
who have all-lower-case _trade- 
marks. 

Simply because I show only one 
lower-case combination in_ this 
article, do not get the idea that 
lower case combinations are rare. 

Get out your alphabets—especi- 
ally Futura, Kabel, Vogue, Stellar 
and other block types—and take a 
good look at each letter, alone and 
in combination with other letters. 
I am sure that you will find a way 
to work into some of the borders 
on your advertisements a sugyges- 
tion of the firm name or trade 
name of your product. 

Yes, I know that you could spell 
out the whole firm name and thien 
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Figure _ repeat it until it sur- 

4 rounded the adver- 

tisement. This is not 

so good. It has been done. 

It causes confusion as well as 
distraction. 

A letter or two repeated is 
not strong enough for distrac- 
tion but prominent enough to 
be different. from other sur- 
rounding advertisements. 

Keep in mind that this same 
idea can be carried out in type 
of any size up to above one- 
half inch high on line compos- 
ing machines and up to over an 
inch high on single type composing 
machines and in foundry hand-set 
type. 

You can also make the border 
thicker by adding extra rules on 
each side of the type used. 

Therefore you can get any size 
or thickness of border and the 
border will not be a plain rule 
border; neither will it be a type- 
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ornament border. And—you might 
produce an effect that would have 


almost as much distinctiveness as 
you would get from some border 
that had to be drawn by hand and 
then reproduced from an expensive 
engraving. 

On line-composing machines— 
such as those used to set newspa- 
pers—the operator sets a line that 
is as long as he has enough of the 
one or two characters chosen. 
Then he continues to cast addi- 
tional lines of these characters un- 
til he has enough lines to make up 
the length of the border. Quick, 
did you say? Very. These 
machines can cast easily six 
lines a minute. 

On machines where _indi- 
vidual letters are cast such 
machines cast these individual 
letters at the rate of 150 to 
200 a minute. 

So, if you are worrying 
about the expense of trying 
out real type borders, forget 

the worry. I am sure 
Figure that when you have 
6 once selected the let- 
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ters you require and Figure 
worked these into a 5 
border by the use of 

an intelligent layout, you will 
find that your printer can 
carry out your idea much 
easier than you imagine. 

Finally, let me say some- 
thing about spacing. 

Some letters must be held 
closely together to get a good 
color effect. Others look bet- 
ter when opened a bit. 

With the H’s in Figure 1 
we try to have the space be- 
tween each letter the same as the 
space between the uprights of the 
letter itself. This produces a 
rhythm of the uprights with a cross 
bar between every other upright. 

Give the letter O room to “re- 
yolve” a bit. 

When you use two letters. 
whether they are both the same, 
placed as in Figure 5 or whether 
they are each of different struc- 
ture, be sure to hold the two let- 
ters together as a group and then 
space between the groups. 

When using the letters M or W 
we sometimes get a very jagged 
edge. Note Figure 6. 

Figure 6 is the same as Figure 
6, plus more space between the 
M’s. This extra “air”—that seems 
to be demanded by the motion of 
the inside strokes of a capital M 
—has a tendency to relieve the 
jagged effect. 

Of course, the single letter used 
as a border makes a “smoother” 
border, but the more interest- 
ing border is the one made 
with the repetition of a com- 
bination of letters. Even if 
the two letters in the combina- 
tion are the same letters we 
can get more interest by using 
them in groups—and in some 
cases, similar to the way the 
two K’s are used in Figure 1. 
And nearly every company 
name has two letters that can 
be used—even if 
they are the same Figure 
letters. 7 
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THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
and SPOKANE CHRONICLE'S 
History and Growth Closely 
Dovetail with that of City 


98% 
OF ALI 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 


using Spokane Newspapers, 

whose copy is acceptable 

and not conditioned on news 
or editorial support 


Choose THE 
SPOKESMAN - REVIEW 


AND 


SPOKANE CHRONICLE 
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1931 


Just 50 years ago James N. Glover, “‘The 
Father of Spokane,” platted the little village 
of Spokane Falls. The population was barely 
s00, with Indian tepees still on all sides. 


So, late in August this year Spokane, the 
modern hustling metropolis of one of the 
richest markets in America, ie celebrating the 
soth anniversary of its founding thru its 
Golden Jubilee Homecoming, with mayors 
from 200 cities and towns of the Spokane 
Country in attendance. 


Metropolitan Spokane today has a population of 141,358, and is the retail me- 
tropolis for 563,000 consumers with a per capita spendable income and percentage 
of automobiles to families leading 37 states. Spokane is the hub of more railway 
mileage than any point west of Omaha, and its wholesalers in many lines domi- 
nate a field of 1,500,000 people. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW, established in 1883, and the SPOKANE CHRONI- 
CLE in 1881, have grown up with Spokane and its rich tributary sections. Ad- 
hering rigidly to their policy of, FIRST. of all, NEWS-papers, they have served 
this great section exceptionally ‘well. 


This is proved by the fact that THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE 
CHRONICLE'S home delivery coverage of Spokane’s metropolitan area is 98.1% 
while, compared with urban families for 100 miles around, the coverage is 98.4%. 
Spokane Department Store Sales 6 Months 1931 compared 1930 beat all cities rath 
Federal Reserve District. 
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Are Underpaid Salesmen Really 
Bargains? 


The Sales Cost, Not the Pay-Roll, Is What the Sales Executive Must 
Watch 


By A. H. Deute 


Of Bowman, Deute, Cummings, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


A=: three months ago, a 
California sales manager gave 
me his new formula for revolu- 
tionizing his sales force and cutting 
his selling cost. “The woods are 
full of men out of work who a 
couple of years ago were making 
four and five hundred dollars a 
month. I can get plenty of them 
now for half that money. They’re 
out of work and have to eat. 
They'll come for the reduced figure 
and they'll give me quality on my 
force I couldn’t ordinarily afford. 

“In time, I expect them to give 
me the volume of business which 
will justify their making more 
money. I’m gradually going to re- 
build my whole force in this way. 
I’ve taken on two this week, and 
I'm going to add two more next 
week.” 

Last week, we met again. He 
had another story to tell. 

“Not so good,” was his com- 
ment. “I took on a total of seven 
of those men at distress figures. I 
have one left at $200 a month, and 
he isn’t doing anything.” 

The rest of those men, it turned 
out, either used their underpaid 
jobs as stepping stones to better 
ones, or they failed to make good 
as quickly as was expected. 

Present-day hiring of salesmen 
is proving an interesting problem 
for many sales managers. This one 
man’s experience prompted asking 
other employers. There was the 
case of an accountant who had had 
a salary of $5,000 a year, but as 
the result of a merger, had had 
no work for some ten months. 

His savings were becoming ex- 
hausted. In a moment of despera- 
tion, he took a position at $200 a 
month, in spite of the fact that his 
living expenses and his life insur- 
ance premiums called for more 
than that. However, he realized 
that $200 was better than nothing 


and hoped to use a little job to get 
a bigger one. His employer had a 
bargain for some ten weeks, but 
just when the man was becoming 
useful, he left for a better job. 

It is true that many men find it 
impossible to duplicate today the 
salaries they made some time back. 
But it is also true that, below a 
certain minimum, the bargain on 
the pay-roll is apt to prove ques- 
tionable. 

Another San Francisco employer 
of salesmen says he follows this 
method: In interviewing an ap- 
plicant, he finds that the salesman 
invariably mentions his past salary, 
usually a liberal one. He also 
states that he will start on the 
new job at a lower basis. 

“That’s O.K.,” this sales man- 
ager says. “And while we have 
to work on the same basis, what 
interests us is not how much you 
get in actual dollars, but what 
your selling cost is in percentages 
How much does it cost you a 
month to live, right at this time? 
How much would you be spending 
at this time if you were working 
at a modest salary? Now, itemize 
it for me. How much rent are you 
paying? And how much insurance 
do you carry? And how many 
people dependent upon you?” 

“I’m not going to put a man on,” 
this sales manager explained, “un- 
less I know that he can pay his 
current bills out of his earnings. 
Otherwise, my bargain proves a 
dud.” 

The sales manager for a local 
wholesale drug house follows the 
same general plan, with variations 
He has tried commission men and 
salaried men. Now he uses a com- 
bination plan. 

“Tf the territory is a highly de- 
veloped one, a commission man is 
merely apt to result in a higher 
selling cost these days than results 
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from a fair salary. If it is not de- 
veloped, or the man we put on is 
not highly experienced, then more 
than likely, he cannot or will not 
labor through the initial period. 
He churns around in the territory 
for a few weeks or a few months, 
only to drift out of the picture, 
and leave it worse for the next 
man. 

“Take a man on at a cut-rate 
salary, and he is apt to use your 
job just as a jumping-off place for 
something else, as soon as he can 
find it. And we all know the fatal 
results which come from changing 
men frequently.” 

So this sales manager sits down 
with his man and itemizes the 
necessary living expenses in his 
individual case. If these necessary 
expenses are so high that the open- 
ing salary will not take care of 
them, then there is no use to talk 
further. 

In this way, the salesman has 
nothing to fear when his current 
bills are considered. He is going 
to get a salary which offsets his 
rent and his regular bills. He has 
nothing to do, then, but bury him- 
self in his job and his territory, 
and work for the addei income. 

“I like this middle of the road 
plan,” this sales manager points 
out. “You don’t get results from 
salesmen who are scared to death 
or who are being hounded by bill 
collectors, or whose wives are writ- 
ing them frantically for money for 
minimum expenses. We aim to take 
that sense of fear away from a 
man and then we expect him to 
give us results commensurate with 
his territory's ability to produce.” 

A Los Angeles employer pointed 
this out: “This is a good time to 
get some splendid men. But we 
must not be hoggish about it. If 
we do not give our men a fair 
chance at a fair income, they will 
not stay and the very thing we tried 
to accomplish will fail to take 
place—in short, we won't build a 
permanent force of better men. 

“We may feel that the salesman 
hired below his minimum deadline 
is a bargain, but at best, he will 
prove to be so only temporarily, 
while all too often he will leave 
his territory in a condition of de- 
moralization, These are days when 
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we must build territories as well 
as sales forces and changing men, 
while it may hold down the 
monthly pay-roll, is not conducive 
to holding down the percentage of 
sales cost.” 

Hitting the middle path is a 
nice job in current economics for 
the sales manager. 


C. L. Pancoast Joins F. Darius 
Benham 


Chalmers L. Pancoast, recently en- 
gaged in general publicity work, has be- 
come associated with rius Benham, 
Inc., New York, publicity. Mr. Pancoast 
was at one time national advertising 
manager of the New York Times and, 
before that, was with the Charles C. 
Green Advertisi Agency, New York, 
and the Chicago fribume. 


F. W. Faris Advanced by 
Arkansas Papers 


Francis W. Faris, until recently ad- 
vertising manager of the El Dorado, 
Ark., Daily News and Evening Times, 
has been appointed advertising director 
of the Palmer Group of Newspapers 
which includes, in addition to the El 
Dorado pers, the Hot Springs, Ark., 
Sentinel-Record and New Era, and the 
Hope, Ark., News. He will continue to 
make his headquarters at El Dorado. He 
is succeeded as advertising manager of 
the El Dorado papers by W. M. Thomas, 
formerly of the advertising staff. 


B. J. Williams Retires from 
Vitrefax 


B. J. Williams has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Vitrefax Corporation, Los 
Angeles. He has retired from active 
business because of his own poor health 
and, more particularly, because of illness 
of his wife. 

Mr. Williams has long been identified 
with The Paraffine Companies, Inc.; San 
Francisco, Pabco products, of which he 
was director of sales. During the last 
few years he has been head of the 
Vitrefax Corporation, one of the Pabco 
subsidiaries. 


New Account to Toledo 
Agency 


The Electrovita Sales Company, Nor- 
walk, Ohio, national sales organization 
for Electrovita electrically mineralized 
water, has appointed the Miller Agency 
Company, Toledo advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Segal Safety Razor to Fertig 

The Segal Safety Razor Corporation, 
New York, has appointed The Lawrence 
Fertig Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising of Segal blades and Segal Uni- 
matic razors. A national advertising 
campaign is planned. 
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Dealer Helps That Retailers 
Are Glad to Use 


The Ninth of a Series Appearing in the First Issue 
of Each Month 








Kirgan’s Arcadia Farms, Inc., sup- 
plies this unique display without 
charge. It measures 18” high, 16” 
deep (with the extended hand) and 





16” wide. Finished in natural colors. The Re 
Weight is 2% pounds found : 

this is a 

play the 


fe} \fele) Move) Re) a0 39 (oll K: 
UNBREAKABLE LEADS 






A wood display 20” high, 17” wide, 
11%” deep. Color scheme is yellow, 
red, green and blue. Light shines 
through celluloid disc in center. 
Electric motor raises and drops 

NICHOLSON FILE hammer. Weight is 15 pounds 

Loaned without charge 


A lithographed dis 
play given to deal 
ers by the Nichols 
File Company. An 
automatic flasher 
placed back of the 
transparencies 
lights the display 
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watts > 
An identification emblem for 
Majestic Refrigerator deal- 
ers. Sold to dealers for $6.85. 
Stands 19%” high, 23” deep, 


13” wide 











The Remington Arms Company has 

found that a good dog picture—and 

this is a dandy—makes a window dis- 

play that goes over with dealers and 
consumers 


h, 17” wide, 
ne is yellow, 
Light shines 
in center 
and drops 
15 pounds 
harge 





{ revolving suspender dis- 
play stand given without 
charge to dealers by 
A. Stein & Co. Shows 24 
pairs of Paris Suspenders, 
each neatly packaged. Mea- 
sures 18%” high by 14%” 
base. Of wood construc- 
tion, finished in black, 
with spun gold design 
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Reaching Department Store Clerks 
with Inexpensive Letters 


The Wamsutta Mills Send Out a Series of Letters That Have Been 
Favorably Received 


By E. B. Weiss 


HERE are certain facts con- 
nected with the problem of edu- 
cating retail clerks, particularly de- 
partment store clerks, that are quite 
generally accepted. For example: 
1. Department store executives 
are not inclined to favor this sort 
of work unless it is done under 
their close supervision and usually 
with the manufacturer’s own brand 
kept inconspicuously in the back- 
ground. 
2. These executives are particu- 
larly disinclined to divulge the 


home addresses of their clerks. 

3. The clerks themselves are not 
likely to pay much attention to the 
material unless it is expensively 


got up. 
Yet, here we find the Wamsutta 


Mills successfully operating, by 
mail, an educational campaign for 
clerks that: 

1. Keeps hammering away at 
Wamsutta Percale. 

2. Has been going to the home 
addresses of the clerks. 

3. Is done from beginning to end 
in the most inexpensive way pos- 
sible. 

If anyone expects that all this 
was accomplished with the aid of a 
magical formula he is doomed to 
disappointment. So far as I can 
see, Wamsutta simply decided that 
this was the way the job ought to 
be done, and proceeded to do it. 
Let’s analyze the plan: 

Wamsutta put it up to its sales- 
men to get the necessary permission 
from the executives of the retail 
outlets they call on. The sales- 
men were instructed to explain the 
general idea of the campaign and 
to show samples of the letters to be 
sent to the clerks. If the store ex- 
ecutive was interested he was asked 
to furnish the names of his sales- 
people and, if the letters were to be 
mailed to the clerks’ homes, the 
necessary addresses. Where the 


stores had training departments, the 
letters were mailed to the clerks at 
the store. Otherwise, home ad- 
dresses were requested and ob- 
tained in a surprising number of 
cases. Says D. E Howe, of Wam- 
sutta: “We have found that store 
executives have been very receptive 
to the plan and have taken a great 
deal of interest in it.” 

During the time the plan has 
been in operation, between 400 and 
500 clerks have been receiving the 
series of educational letters. The 
letters are mailed one a week and 
there are eighteen in the series. Mr. 
Howe reports: “We have used 
these letters for the last four years 
and our results have been very 
satisfactory. Some stores using the 
letters have shown sales increases 
as high as 70 per cent.” 

The letters are exceedingly brief. 
Each takes up some particular sell- 
ing point or answers a specific 
question that is frequently asked by 
women when purchasing sheets and 
pillow cases. The first letter reads: 


Dear Miss Jones: 

I have asked a number of sales 
managers to help me compile a list 
of the most capable men and women 
who are selling Wamsutta Percale 
in the leading department stores of 
the United States. 

Having received your name in 
this way, I am writing this personal 
letter to ask if you will co-operate 
with us in telling your customers 
about some of the outstanding values 
of Wameutta Percale as compared 
with other sheets and pillow cases 

We have found that the nine ques- 
tions that occur most frequently in 
making a sale of Wamsutta sheets 
and cases are as follows: 

1. How long does Wamsutta last 

2. Why is it both light and 


strong? 
z. Why is the laundering cost 
low? 
is the Wamsutta tape 


b hy is Wamsutta more com- 
fortable? 

6. What is the range of Wam- 
sutta styles? 
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7. Why is Wamsutta hemstitch- 
ing better? 

8. Why do hotels prefer Wam- 
sutta? 

9. Why does Wamsutta cost more 
than , ordinary sheets and pillow 
cases! 

As some of these questions are 
quite technical we are taking the 
liberty of sending you a series of 
inswers which we have found help- 
ful and which we hope you may be 
ible to use with your own customers. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) C. F. Brovcuron, 
Treasurer, 
Wamsvutta MILts. 


The nine points mentioned in the 
above letter are then answered in 
succeeding letters. There is no ef- 
fort at polished writing. The prin- 
cipal objectives appear to be brev- 
ity, clarity, reason why instead of 
generalities and a few easily re- 
membered facts. 

For example, the second letter in 
the series can be read and digested 
in about two minutes. It reads 
thus : 

Dear Miss Jones: 

“How long does Wamsutta last?” 

The ability to answer this question 


definitely and authoritatively has 
probably closed more sales of Wam- 
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sutta Percale sheets and pillow cases 
than any other selling argument. 

We answered this question to our 
own satisfaction by having Profes- 
sor E. B. Millard of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology test Wam- 
sutta Percale and twenty-three other 
brands of well-known sheets in a 
steam laundry and compare their 
breaking strength. 

After eighteen months of exhaus- 
tive experiments he made the fol- 
lowing statement: “At the end of 
160 washings, which are equivalent 
to about six years of laundering, 
Wamsutta Percale was the strongest 
of the brands tested.” 

These then are the scientific facts 
that answer one question which is 
very often asked about Wamsutta. 

e hope this information may be 
of some value to you. 


Old Man Specific would revel 
in these letters. They obey all his 
dictates by studiously avoiding un- 
supported statements and dealing 
only in facts. When letter number 
seven in the series comes along, it 
offers further information in the 
form of a card that summarizes 
nine important features woven into 
Wamsutta products. The letter 
leads up to the card in this way: 


Dear Miss Jones: 
“What is the Wamsutta tape 





Point 6 





What is the range of Wamsutta 
Wameutta Percale 
cases are made with 1, 





A Wamsutta Percale 9 x 108 sheet 
pound 












































Little Four-Page Folder, of Which This Is the Inside Spread, Accompanied 
One of the Letters. Observe the Brevity 
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Sorry. yy 


In defense of the 


BUDGET 


...he faces management’s demand 
for PROOF of full value 
per dollar 


= 


Somewhere, in an executive 
office, a director of advertising 
rises in his chair. The budget 
—his budget —is questioned... 

He moves in defense of 
media, of space requirements, 
of insertion timing. 

And yet, behind his defense, 
how certain is he of the un- 
derlying truths about the 
raw material his budget buys? 
About circulation volume, 
values, distribution? 


accepts—the indisputable 
character of data from the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
The full story of circulation 
practice is given freely and 
frankly by A. B. C. publica- 
tions. They open up everything 
to the A. B. C. auditors and 
the Bureau in turn transmits 
the facts to you. 

Make sure that your budget, 
this year above all years, rests 
upon undebatable values, upon 





Positively,accurately he audited circulations. Success \. 
knows these things if his or failure in many a campaign m 
budget calls only for publica- may hang on the extra margin m 
tions of audited circulation. of value that Bureau informa- wl 

He knows—and business — tion—and that only—can bring. ta 

A 





An advertisement by the 


Executive Offices 
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lake a share now, in the 
budget-guarding work of the 
\. B.C. Help, through Bureau 
membership, to direct the 
more than 60 trained auditors 
who cover almost every impor- 
tant publication in America. 


AUDIT BUREAU 


++ + Chicago 


The distinguished group of 


advertisers, agencies and pub- 
lishers who make up the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
invites you to join. Write to- 
day for full, interesting facts 
about Bureau membership. 


OF CIRCULATIONS 
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selvage and how does it differ 
from any other?” 

The question is sometimes asked 
by customers who really know some- 
thing about the way a fine sheet 
should be made. 

Wamsutta tape that is twice as 
wide as the ordinary selvage is 
woven along the edges of every 
Wamsutta Percale sheet. This pre- 
vents tearing and keeps the sheet 
from “whipping out” on a breezy 
clothesline. 

In Wamsutta Hemstitched Sheets, 
the selvage stops at the hemstitch- 
ing. Ordinary hemstitching runs 
through the selvage and, of course, 
makes a weak spot in the edge of 
the sheet that will eventually tear 
out. 

I am sending you the Wamsutta 
9-Point Card which answers several 
other questions that we haven't at- 
sompeal to take up in these letters. 
I hope that all this information may 
have answered some of your own 
questions and I shall be very glad 
indeed to hear from you if you have 
found it helpful in bettering that 
good sales record of yours. 


The temptation to run into two 
and three-page letters must have 
been strong in this campaign, espe- 
cially where technical points of 
construction had to be explained. 
However, the company had deter- 
mined upon brevity and each letter 
was worked over until it got over 
its message with almost telegraphic 


peed. 

One of the letters, number thir- 
teen in the series, had to explain a 
rather involved technical feature. 
Note how clearly and quickly it 
tells its story: 


Dear Miss Jones: 

Most of the improvements that we 
have made in the spinning and weav- 
ing of Wamsutta Percale during the 
past -cighty years have been too 
technical to be easily explained. 

The latest improvement, however, 
is so simple and so interesting that 
we know you can make good use 
of it in telling your customers about 
Wamsutta quality. 

The newest Wamsutta Percale is 
made of All Combed yarns. Many 
good sheets contain some com 
yarns. In this new fabric however, 
every shred and fiber is combed— 
and so thoroughly that no tiniest bit 
of lint or fluff is left to mar the 
exquisite smoothness of the finished 
sheet. 

This last refinement—the use of 
nothing but All Combed yarns— 
means that the new Wamsutta Per- 
cale sheets and pillow cases are more 
luxuriously smooth and soft than 
any you have ever sold before. 

Get your customer to feel one of 
these sheets against her cheek and 
she won’t have to be told why they 
cost somewhat more than any ordi- 
nary kind. 
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The remaining letters are of the 
same tenor. They waste no words 
in getting across their message. 
And, what is even more important. 
they avoid generalities admirably. 

Perhaps this is the reason this 
series has met with the favorable 
reception it has been accorded. 
Wamsutta has not asked the clerks 
to spend hours reading reams oi 
technical literature. In fact, it has 
asked for no more than about three 
minutes a week, for eighteen weeks. 
Apparently, the slight investment 
in time required has more than 
counterbalanced the series’ lack of 
ostentatious appearance and _ the 
common disinclination of store ex- 
ecutives to permit manufacturers to 
work directly with their clerks in 
brand exploitation. 


Buy Brainerd, Minn., 
“Dispatch” 


A group of Mid-Western newspaper 
men has purchased the Brainerd, Minn., 
Dispatch from F. W. Wieland, owner 
and publisher of that paper for forty- 
eight years. The purchasers, who have 
acquired both the daily and weekly Dis 
gate. include: W. D. Junkin and H. F. 

cCollough, Charitan, Iowa; Alan D 
Masters, Pawhuska, Okla., and ™. 3 
McGiffin, Kansas City, M Mo., and their 
associates. These men control seven 
other daily newspapers in Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma, as well as several 
weeklies. 

Mr. Junkin and Mr. Masters, who is 
at present manager of the Pawhuska 
Journal-Capital, will be co-publishers of 
the newly acquired paper. Mr. McCol- 
lough will be circulation manager. 


Sears, Roebuck Appoints 
Joseph Givner 


Joseph Givner has been appointed 
retail general sales manager of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. e has been 
with the merchandise department for 
about three years. Previous to his new 
appointment, which includes direction of 
the merchandising, sales promotion, ad- 
vertising and display programs of all 
the retail stores, he was merchandise 
and: sales promotion manager for the 
complete retail department stores desig- 
nated by the company as Cless “A” 
stores. 


Death of E. L. Witham 


Edwin L. Witham, since 1923 adver- 
tising manager of the Stamford, Conn., 
Advocate, died at that city last week. 
He was fifty-eight years old. Before 
joining the Advocate he was advertising 
manager of the Salem, Mass., News. 
Mr. Witham served as first president 
of the New England Daily Newspaper 
Advertising Managers Association. 
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WHAT DO YOu BUY... 


‘“COVERAGE’’ 
OR 
‘‘AUDIENCE?’’ 


Vow hear a lot about “coverage” when radio advertising 
is discussed . . . but you seldom hear coverage defined. 
Even more rarely do you hear a discussion of audience— 
the actual listeners you can count on for your time on 
the air. 

From now on, when you hear a Westinghouse Radio 
Stations representative saying “coverage,” here is what 
he means: The number of receiving sets reached by an 
adequate signal from the station in question. 

When he says “audience” he is talking about 
actual listeners. And when he talks about the audience 
of KDKA, for instance, he won't be guessing. He will 
have facts and figures to support what he says. 

As a result of several months of assembling data we can 
now supply definite information as to the Primary Zone of 
Influence and the number of listeners in the AUDIENCE 
of Station KDKA. Similar data for all Westinghouse Sta- 
tions will be made available as rapidly as possible. 

Through a newly discovered significance of station mail 
response, combined with other factors, there will be avail- 
able records of month-to-month changes in the number of 
listeners comprising the audience of Station KDKA. 

Use the fact-finding, audience-getting Westinghouse 
Radio Stations to make your selling campaign effective. 


WESTINGHOUSE + RADIO: STATIONS 


WBZ-WBZA KDKA KYW-KFKX 


COMMERCIAL OFFICES 





































Boston, Mass., Hotel Bradford 








Chicago, III., 1012 Wrigley Bidg. 


Springfield, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y., 
Hotel Kimball Hotel William Penn 50 East 42nd Street 
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asks for no 
compliments 
but hopes for 
an earned “vote 
of confidence” 


HAWLEY | 
ADVERTISING | 


COMPANY | 
Inc. | 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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| Death of 
| Harry C. Goodwin 


FEW advertising agency execu 

tive have gained the prominenc: 
in the political life of their hom« 
cities that was held by Harry ¢ 
Goodwin, who died last week as 
the result of injuries sustained 
when he was crushed by his aut: 
mobile. Head of his own adver 
tising agency, he had devoted fort 





Courtesy, Rochester Journal- American 


years of his life to advertising and 
journalistic work. 

Mr. Goodwin was fifty-four 
years of age. He took an early 
interest in radio as an advertising 
medium and was active in its de 
velopment, being particularly identi 
fied with the creation of the Enna 
Jettick, Polly Preston and Shur-On 
programs. 

A leader in the civic life oi 
Rochester, Mr. Goodwin was a 
former member of the City Council 
and a colorful figure in the political 
life of his community. He was an 
able debater and his championship 
of various projects advocated by 
him was sure to increase attendanc« 
at the sessions of the City Council 
when it was known he would be a 
speaker. 

After several years apprentice 
ship as a reporter, Mr. Goodwin 
joined the New York Central Rail 








road as advertising manager of on 
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of its divisions, later returning to 
newspaper work as reporter of the 
Rochester Herald, and eventually 
becoming city editor of the Roch- 
ster Post-Express. He also was 
idvertising manager of the E. Kir 
stein Sons Company, manufacturer 
of spectacles. Mr. Goodwin was 
the fifth president of the Rochester 
\d Club. 


Schuco Products Advertising 
Iron Giftware 


‘he Schuco Products Company, Albion, 
Mich., formerly The Schumacher 
Company, is now advertising its line of 

nd-wrought and cast iron giftwares 
ig magazine copy in that field. This 
company is also placing on the inarket 
in the near future a line of “Kennel 
Kots” for dogs to be sold through de- 
rtment stores and hardware and pet 


res, 


Pear Growers to Advertise 


lhe Washington-Oregon Pear Bureau, 
an organization of pear growers in those 
States, is planning an advertising cam- 

gn to feature D’anjou, Winter Nellis 
ind Bose pears. The campaign, which 

being launched under the auspices of 
the Pacific Pear Growers Council, will 
be directed by The Izzard Company, 
Seattle advertising agency. William 
Horsley, of the Izzard agency, has been 
made acting secretary of the Pacific 
Pear Growers Council. 


To Publish “Bridge Magazine” 


Bridge Magazine, a new publication 
levoted to auction and contract bridge, 
will appear October 1. It will be pub- 
lished monthly by Bridge Magazine, Inc., 
with offices at 540 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Milton C. Work and 
Charles True Adams are editors-in-chief 
ind F, E, Zoeller is advertising manager. 
aul R. Freyd is managing editor. 
Shephard G. Barclay will be an asso- 

ite editor. 


Has Health Apparatus Account 


The Health Developing Apparatus 
Company, Inc., New York, manufacturer 

the Seat of Health, home exercise 
ipparatus, has appointed Fred D. Yates, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
lirect its advertising account. A cam- 
paign is planned for the fall and winter. 
Newspapers, magazines and _ business 
papers will be used. 


Appoints Armstrong, Gordon & 
Hunter 


The Morningside Residence Club, oper- 
itor of a country club at Greenwood 
Lake, N. Y., has appointed Armstrong, 
Gordon & Hunter, New York advertising 
wwency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers, magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 





A SINGLE 
HALF-PAGE 


PLINCH 


ALL STOCKS 
SOLD OUT 


From BRITTAIN PATTERSON & CO., 
10 Manchester Avenue, London, E.C.1. 


13th Fuly, 1931. 





Dear Miss Lyon, 


We feel sure that you will be very 
interested to know the results of our adver- 
ment, in the Summer Number of 

’ this year. 


We inserted this advertisement, the 
first we have placed in your paper, purely 
as an experiment, as it was not on the list of 
media we regularly — Within eight 
days of its appearance, however, all our 
stocks were exhausted and we had to place 
further immediate orders with our manu- 
facturers. Such a result was certainly more 
than we had ever contemplated. 


One of the most interesting features of 
this response is that the replies we have 
received come—and are still comi from 
all over the world, from such places as 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, India, Azores 
and British West Indies. 


In short, we find that our advertisement 
n “ Punch” is as effective as all our other 
advertising put together, and reaches a public 
it has hitherto taken at least five media to 
reach. 


This is, of course, very satisfying indeed, 
and we certainly think we shall have to go 
a long way before finding another journal 
which has such a world-wide influence 


Needless to say, we are extremely 
gratified that we were induced to advertise 
in your pages, and you may be certain that 
although t is is our first advertisement in 

* Punch” it will certainly not be the last 
Yours very truly, 
For BRITTAIN PATTERSON 
& COMPANY 
A. G. Lippe, Proprietor 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street. London E.C.4. Eng. 
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Business Books in Brief 
By Don Gridley 








NWARD INDUSTRY! By 

James D. Mooney and Alan 
C. Reiley. (Harper & Brothers.) 
Although organization is the basis 
of all business, the science of organ- 
ization is probably as little under- 
stood as any phase of industrial ac- 
tivity. To be sure, somewhere in 
the offices of almost any company 
of sufficient size to warrant even the 
most rudimentary form of depart- 
mentalization, will be found some- 
thing called an “Organization 
Chart” which is referred to only 
semi-occasionally and which is 
probably very little understood 
even by the heads of the depart- 
ments listed in the chart. The 
broader principles of organization, 
however, are seldom understood 
and often most violently abused. 

The authors of this book have 
gone at their problem in the sim- 
plest and sanest manner. They ex- 
plain what organization means, 
what types of organization there 
are, how these various types have 
been exemplified in history, what 
are their strong points and their 
weaknesses, and what they mean to 
industry as it is now constituted. 
The result is one of the most sig- 
nificant business books of the year 
(of the last ten years, for that 
matter) and the pity is that its 
significance is likely to be over- 
looked by the business leaders who 
most need the book’s teachings. 
They will busy themselves greatly 
about economic planning and not 
realize that the first essential of 
sound economic planning is an 
understanding of the principles of 
organization. 

The authors close their book 
with a chapter on the present chal- 
lenge to industrial leadership, a 
chapter that deserves wide reading 
and close study. “The organized 
integration of industry,” they say, 
“is demanded not only by its own 
interests but also by the greater in- 
terests of human society.” That 
corporation organization has any- 
thing to do with the greater inter- 
ests of human society is a thought 
quite beyond the compass of many 
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of the industrial leaders who pride 
themselves most on their organiz- 
ing ability. Yet a world which wit- 
nesses the tottering of two of its 
greatest nations within the space of 
six months may well wipe the mist 
from its eyes so that it can see 
clearly the importance of organiza- 
tion to industry's relation of human 
life. # 

Mr. Mooney and Mr. Reiley have 
done business a real service by 
compiling this book. As they are 
quick to admit, the book has its 
shortcomings. These are far out- 
weighed, however, by its value as 
an initial study of one of industry's 
most vital problems. If they had 
done nothing else, their indirect 
plea that business men view their 
problems in historical perspective 
is so important as to set the book 
apart from so much of the feeble 
and futile pap that has been writ- 
ten by luncheon speakers who 
ought to know better. 

* * 


The Robert Collier Letter Book. 
By Robert Collier. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company.) Mr. Collier, well 
known as a successful writer of 
sales fetters, in this book describes 
the principles of good letter-writ- 
ing and then demonstrates these 
principles by reproducing several 
hundred successful selling letters. 

A reading of these letters offers 
a fairly complete lesson in the psy- 
chology of selling not only by the 
written but by the spoken word. 

One campaign described by Mr. 
Collier actually pulled $1,000,000 
worth of orders within six monthis 
—purely by the use of letters and 
a simple circular. The merchan- 
dise to be sold was a set of books 
and the first letter pulled 9 per 
cent returns before the books were 
written. Other campaigns described 
are those that sold O. Henry, H. G. 
Wells, Frank Simonds, Kipling and 
other well-known writers, cam- 
paigns the returns from which 
were well up into the millions. 

This book has the great value 
that it not only deals with theory 
but shows how that theory works 
out under the test of facts. It is a 
book that can be read with profit 
by anybody who ever has. written 
or who ever will write a letter in- 
tended to sell something, whether 
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Direct Mail Advertising 


with minimum cost and delay 


HE MULTISTAMP is the perfect answer to the advertising 

man’s wish for quick action and small cost. With Multistamp 
you can turn out a thousand folders before a printer could set the 
type . . . Print clear, snappy copies, reproducing typing, hand- 
writing and drawings at one impression if you choose. 


Multistamp stencils cost but a few cents. They may be filed and 
used again and again. Multistamp has no moving parts. There’s 
no type to set. Nothing to get out of order. Does’nt have to be 
inked every time used. Every outfit guaranteed for five years. 
Prints on any grade of paper, or on cloth—any smooth sur- 
face. More than 300,000 Multistamps in use. Advertisers use 
Multistamps for questionnaires, instructions to publications, orders, 
direct advertising, forms, maps, charts, etc. 


There is a size Multistamp for every need. The largest outfit takes 
up less space than a typewriter, costs only $60.00 completely 
equipped. Does everything that big, expensive equipment can do 
and more, at a fraction of the cost. Any one can use it. 


Write for complete information and samples of work. 
Sales and service stations in most principal cities. 


THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, Inc. 


529 W. 21st St., Norfolk, Virginia 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


= — The Print Shop 
YN: on Your desk / 
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The 


Personal Touch 
in 
HOME FURNISHINGS 
ADVERTISING 

The editorial excellence of 
RETAILING causes many 
home furnishings mer- 
chandise managers and 
buyers to insist upon hav- 
ing their own personal 
copy. Such circulation is 

exceedingly fertile adver- 

tising ground. 


RETAILING 
A Fairchild Publication 
8 East 13th St., New York, N. Y. 











WHAT 

did the 

GOLF MARKET 
do in 1931 


. . . « what's the outlook for 
1932? 


GREAT!.... 


Did you get your share of it? 


Want specific information ? 


The Business Journal of Golf 


205 W. Wacker Drive . . . Chicago 
20 Vesey Street . . . New York City 








| Greer. 
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that something be merchandise, a 
magazine subscription or a service 
* * * 


Principles of Selling. By H. K 
Nixon. (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany.) Professor Nixon adds an- 
other book to the already crowded 
shelf of literature of selling. How- 
ever, his “Principles of Selling” 
stands head and shoulders above 
most of the books on that shelf, 
which, when the quality of many of 
these books is considered, is lower 
praise than this work really merits 

From a fairly conservative defi- 
nition of selling (“The business of 
showing people how they can 
satisfy their needs, wants, or de- 
sires through the purchase of goods 
or services”) Professor Nixon pro 
ceeds to develop nine principles 
That none of these is new does not 
interfere with their value. The 
author re-analyzes them, shows 
them in a new light. 

3ecause of his wide experience 
as a practical psychologist, he is 
able to free his explanation of 
these principles from a lot of the 
bunk which has been piled upon 
them by sales executives of the 
“go-getter” school. Indeed, one of 
the most interesting sections of his 
book is the last chapter, where he 
gives actual case histories taken 
from the lives of successful and 
unsuccessful salesmen. 

. * + 

Advertising and Its Mechanical 
Production. By Carl Richard 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Com 
pany). Mr. Greer, in writing a 
condensed encyclopedia of adver 
tising, has created an interesting 
and invaluable reference book jor 
the use of anyone connected with 
any phase of advertising. He com- 
mences with a short history of 
advertising and then proceeds to 
describe the various forms of ad 
vertising and their requirements 
He discusses printing and engrav- 
ing processes and the mechanics oi 
the preparation of all of the better 
known types of advertising. 

Throughout the entire discussion 
the author’s high ethical standards 
receive plenty of emphasis, a re- 
freshing addition to what, in the 
hands of many technicians, might 
have been a dry text book, written 
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without any apparent consciousness 
that advertising must maintain cer- 
tain ethical standards in order to 
continue to flourish. A forty-page 
glossary of terms used in advertis- 
ing, printing, art and engraving 
makes an excellent closing section 
of this book. 

\t present there is no other book 
available that covers so much 
ground as Mr. Greer’s. That it 
does cover a great variety of sub- 
jects does not mean that it dissi- 
pates itself nor suffers from too 
concise discussion of any given sub- 
ject. It is not a book to be read 
for pleasure, a fact which makes it 
all the more handy as a reference 
aml desk book. 

* * * 

l'clevision. By Edgar H. Felix. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company). 
Ina few pages Mr. Felix has man- 
aged to condense a great deal of 
information about television. He 
not only tells what it is and how 
it is created, but also shows how 
it is being and will be used. His 
book is recommended to anyone 
who wants to get in condensed 
form a quick but thorough picture 
of a fascinating subject. 

. 2. © 


The Window Display Manual. 
By Jack T. Chord. (The Display 
Publishing Company). Written 
primarily for the retailer this book 
has in it much technical matter of 
interest to national advertisers. By 
reason of the use of a large page 
the author has been able to employ 
excellent illustrations to point his 
most important lessons. 

The Cost of Living in the United 
States. 1914-1930. (National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc). 
This report, statistical in nature, 
belongs on the shelves of any re- 
search organization dealing with 
advertising. Those familiar with 
other of the Board’s publications 
will not need to be told that this 
report is thorough and comprehen- 
sive. The report does draw some 
conclusions, among these that the 
cost of living was lower in 1930 
than for a number of previous 
years. However, the statistician 
and research man will use it more 
for the conclusions that he himself 
can draw. 





the great 
Newark market 


i © growing 
Essex County, New 

Jersey, wherein is 

located NEWARK, the new met- 
ropolis, is the nucleus of the 
great Newark Market. Its popu- 
lation increased 27.8% in the past 
ten years. Twenty small cities 
within Nework's trading area 
grew 62.1% in population while 
the eight largest cities in that 
area grew 28.5% in the same 
period. And this market is still 


growing! 


The largest six-day newspaper 
in the entire country affords 
thorough, complete coverage of 
this great market. Its A.B.C. cir- 
culation has grown over 43% in 
the past nine years. Itis the real 
buying influence in the home-life 
of its market. It is 90% home de- 
livered and read by more families 
than any other newspaper pub- 
lished or sold in this territory. It 
presents an advertising oppor- 
tunity. Can your product afford 
to ignore the profits existent 
within the boundaries of this 


great, growing market ? 
Evening 


News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Who Has A manufacturer 
5,000 Yards °! sports wear 


whose plant is in 
of Corduroy? Green Bay, Wis., 


tells us that he tried to buy 5,000 
yards of corduroy from a certain 
large mill last month and was 
amazed to discover that the mill 
could not promise delivery before 
October 1. He was greatly dis- 
comfited because he needs it to use 
in making up garments for orders 
which he has actually booked. 

“Here,” he said, “is a staple that 
I should have no more trouble in 
picking up in that modest quantity 
than in buying five pounds of sugar 
or a pound of butter in a grocery 
store. I have had trouble, too, in 
obtaining woolens and other fab- 
rics. I am going to have to back- 
order on a lot of my customers and 
will inevitably lose some profitable 
business for the simple reason that 
I can’t get the raw material with 
which to work.” 
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His story was interesting and we 
asked him to keep on with the 
recital. 

“T don’t pretend to know much 
about merchandise as a whole,” he 
continued, “but I do know a few 
things about wearing apparel. 
There is a surplus of hosiery in the 
country today, but there is abso- 
lutely a serious shortage in items 
such as clothing, shirts and under- 
wear. Not only is the visible sup- 
ply of the finished garments far 
under the expected demand, but the 
mills are not producing the mate- 
rials out of which other garments 
can be made.” 

We are not much given to 
prophecy. But there are so many 
of these unmistakable evidences of 
a stringent merchandise shortage 
trickling in from day to day that 
we wonder if something radically 
good is not going to happen before 
long. 

If the shaking down and squeez- 
ing out process has gone so far that 
manufacturers find difficulty in get- 
ting the raw material they urgently 
need, it naturally follows that pro- 
duction on something near a nor- 
mal pattern cannot be very far 
away. 

We greatly enjoyed our talk 
with the Green Bay manufacturer. 
We hope he is right about the 
forthcoming scramble for things to 
sell. We also wish him luck in 
getting his 5,000 yards of cordu- 
roy. 


The Rate Lee Bristol, presi- 
dent of the Asso- 


Discussion ee 4 
ciation of Na- 


tional Advertisers, threw a new idea 
into the age-old rate argument with 
his letter that appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK last week. 

In every time of economic de- 
pression buyers want and try to 
buy commodities and services at a 
lower price. It is a natural desire. 
Advertising is a service. 

In the past the argument has 
usually revolved around matters of 
cost, the well equipped publisher 
showing that materials and labor 
have increased, that he is now de- 
livering more service than in 1913 
in the face of higher costs to him- 
self; the advertiser pointing to 
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lower commodity prices to support 
his contention. 

The Bristol letter makes the 
point that all rates should come 
down, because while circulation 
may be as great as a year ago, it 
is worth less, since readers have 
suffered a reduction in their pur- 
chasing power. 

The service delivered is now 
worth less, regardless of costs of 
making that service, is the conten- 
tron. 

Mr. Bristol’s letter contains, pre- 
sumably, the opinion of the ma- 
jority of his association members. 
It undoubtedly represents, too, the 
desires of all other advertisers—in 
respect, at least, to the end that is 
sought. To this purpose—namely, 
securing as much advertising value 
as possible for the money invested 
—PrinTters’ INK subscribes heart- 
ily. However, the views of adver- 
tising agencies and of the pub- 
lishers most vitally affected must 
be considered. 

\ leading agency executive is 
impressed with the soundness of 
Mr. Bristol’s argument but believes 


it is a matter for discussion with 


publishers individually. A poor 
publication does not become a bet- 
ter one if it sells advertising at a 
reduced rate. 

Another agency officer advances 
the idea that foolish competition 
for large circulations is at the root 
of the trouble—that some publica- 
tions should be discontinued in or- 
der to bring greater sanity to the 
rest. 

A publisher believes it is salu- 
tary to thresh the question in the 
open. Perhaps, he says, the Bristol 
letter will lead to clearing up un- 
satisfactory conditions, but if it 
does, there must also be considered 
the abolishment of a lot of super- 
advertising nonsense that is doing 
more to injure all advertising than 
is the matter of reduced buying 
power. The chief reason, he says, 
why advertisers complain of re- 
duced pulling power is found in the 
let-down in standards of advertis- 
ing appeal. 

Another publisher points out that 
the present rate structure as re- 
flected on rate cards is doing the 
very thing Mr. Bristol calls for. A 
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publisher with a high order of sub- 
scribers is getting a higher milline 
rate than one with a subscription 
list that is deemed not so high 
grade. 

Printers’ INK believes that ad- 
vertisers are on sounder ground 
when they come out for saner 
methods of getting circulation. 
There, they and the publishers are 
on common ground and there they 
will get a sympathetic hearing. 
This proposal, too, is one that has 
been fostered by the A.N.A. 

Rates should not be lowered 
horizontally any more than wages 
should be cut horizontally. Rate 
revision is a case for individual 
discussion and decision. 


The During the last 
Salesman’s ‘W° years, the as- 


sistant advertising 
Approach manager of the 


Tire Department of the United 
States Rubber Company has inter- 
viewed approximately 1,000 sales- 
men, largely men selling various 
advertising mediums. Less than 25 
of these 1,000 men actually landed 
an order! 

N. E. McLaughlin, the United 
States Tire executive who told the 
story in last week’s Printers’ Ink, 
assigned various reasons for this 
unbelievably poor showing. First 
among the reasons he listed was: 
“There are still too many salesmen 
of the ‘You don’t want any signs 
today, do you?’ school.” 

It is lamentably true that the 
salesman’s approach—what he says 
and does the first thirty seconds in 
front of the prospect or customer 
—is still the weakest feature of 
personal selling. A buyer for a 
New England department store 
tells us that the approach of most 
salesmen is so weak that, if he 
were so minded, he could use their 
opening remarks as_ irrefutable 
reasons for dismissal in 95 per cent 
of the cases. Says this: buyer: 
“These salesmen fall short only of 
actually dropping to their knees 
and asking me not to buy.” 

In advertising, the illustration at 
the top of the page, the headline 
and the opening paragraph—all of 
which constitute advertising’s ap- 
proach—are given infinite attention. 





The salesman’s approach demands 
the same studious thought. 

We do not suggest the “canned” 
approach, although it most certainly 
has its place in the selling scheme. 
What we do advise is, first, more 
advance planning on each call and, 
second, an approach that will at 
least enable the salesman to get 


into his actual presentation. 


Every observer 
in will admit, with 

I the events of the 
Advertising recent past fresh 
in his mind, that Great Britain has 
been in far more desperate straits 
than has our own country. The 
political and economic crisis there 
received front-page publicity and is 
a matter of general knowledge. 
How the wave of cost-cutting and 
economy is going to affect advertis- 
ing there is now a question of in- 
terest to all advertisers. 

In this connection, a recent com- 
munication in the Advertisers’ 
Weekly of London is interesting 
and illuminating : 


Economy 


The wolf of crisis has howled so 
frequently at our door during the 
past few years that manufacturers 
are unlikely to be stampeded into 
panic economy campaigns of their 
own. If we do—if we reduce ex- 
penditures on such sales-producing 
activities as advertising, we will pro- 
duce for our own organizations the 
plight of the nation. The turnover 
of Britain Ltd. has declined, but its 
overhead is on the same scale as in 
days of prosperity. For the 
individual manufacturer, the more 
hopeful policy of reducing the inci- 
dence of overhead expenditure by 
increasing his volume of sales 
through aggressive advertising effort 
is beginning to be more widely ac- 
cepted. 


Then this sound thinking writer 
points out that national income will 
undergo a degree of redistribution. 
“It would be a commonsense 
course,” he says, “to make a corre- 
sponding redistribution of the ad- 
vertising fund and to seek more 
sales in markets which will be least 
affected.” 

In Britain, as in this country, de- 
pression has already “edited” much 
advertising copy. Ultra-modern- 
ism, too much cleverness, prestige 
publicity and the like have been re- 
written in terms of new conditions. 

True economy in advertising is to 
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aim it more definitely, prepare jt 
more skilfully, check results more 
efficiently. 

lf manufacturers in Great 
Britain, with problems far more 
serious and fundamental than we 
have in America, can take so sane 
and courageous a view of the place 
of advertising in a national econ- 
omy program, there is certainly no 
sense in panicky economy programs 
over here. Advertising has proved 
to be of greatest economic service 
in times when demand must he 
stimulated and confidence engen- 
dered. 

Aimed more carefully and _ pre- 
pared more skilfully it should he 
used now by every manufacturer 
who wants his company to be 
among the leaders in common sense 
and profit-making ability. 


To the Packard 
Packard — Motor Car Com 
and Buy Now pany and to Al- 
van Macauley, its 
president, Printers’ INK offers its 
hearty congratulations on one of 
the most effective and most unsel- 
fish advertisements written with the 
idea of breaking down the dam 
that is holding back the stream of 
unemployed dollars. The advertise- 
ment referred to is, of course, that 
which appeared early this week 
with the heading, “A Dollar for 
Dole—or an Hour of Work?” So 
much of the “buy now” advertising 
has been so palpably selfish and 
so obviously illogical that the Pack 
ard advertisement should be doubly 
effective. 

“The employee should acclaim 
the employer who buys a_ new 
Cadillac, a Lincoln or a Packard. 
And the employer should just as 
surely commend the employee who 
buys a Plymouth, a Chevrolet or 
a Ford.” “I do not counsel you to 
buy a Packard, or any car, before 
you buy anything else.” Those two 
statements, with their lack of fear 
to mention competitors, their will- 
ingness to stand on the general 
principle of putting the unemployed 
dollar to work regardless of what 
it buys so long as the purchase is a 
wise one, are evidences of a spirit 
which promises much for the 
future of advertising. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Inc rporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 341TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


ASKED DOCTOR WATSON: 
“*Have you formed any 
theory?” ‘Not one!” re- 
plied Sherlock Holmes. 
**Tt is a cardinal error to 
hypothesize before you 
have all the facts.” 

Nor has this agency a 


ready-made solution of 


advertising problems. 
First we must patiently 
and thoroughly search out 
the facts—and only then 
build our plan. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 




















Advertising Club News 


Seattle Club to Aid Advertising 
Movement in Japan 


The response of Japanese business 
interests to a suggestion to advertise 
the Orient and to form an advertising 
organization in that country was re- 
cently described by Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, former president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, at a 
dinner given him by a group of ex- 
ecutives of the Advertising Club of 
Seattle. Mr. Houston explained that 
on his recent visit to the Orient he 
found that Japanese business men were 
eager to adopt American advertising 
methods and that business men of that 
country were willing to back an adver- 
tising club movement. 

Following Mr. Houston's outline of 
the desire for an advertising organiza 
tion in Japan, the Advertising Club of 
Seattle has formed a Japan Contact 
Council This will otter iui co-oper.- 
tion in that country, and immediately 
in Tokyo, in the matter of the organ- 
ization of advertising clubs. 

Named on the special committee to 
carry out this program are: Ashley E. 
Holden, .secretary of the Japan Society 
of Seattle, chairman; Lila L. Arnold, 
vice-president of the Pacific Advertis- 
ing Clubs Association; Herbert A. 
Gowan, professor of Oriental languages 
at the University of Washington; 
Warren E. Kraft, Erwin, Wasey & 
Company and_ vice-president of the 
Pacitic Advertising Clubs Association; 
Richard P. Milne, Milne-Ryan-Gibson, 
Inc., and W. E. Priestly, president, 
Hitt Fireworks Company. 

e ¢ ¢ 


Past Presidents to Conduct 
New Haven Club Meetings 


Ten of the 1931-1932 luncheons of the 
New Haven, Conn., Advertising Club, 
five this fall and five next spring, will 
be in charge of past presidents of the 
club, according to arrangements being 
made by John J. Adams, president. 
This plan, according to Mr. Adams, will 
not only make a series of interesting 
meetings but will stimulate attenuance 
through bringing out many members to 
meet long-absent former associates. A 
number of past-presidents will return to 
New Haven from other cities to conduct 
the program. 

Activities of the New Haven club will 
get under way this fall with an opening 
meeting on the evening of September 
14 at the Hotel Garde and a Hallowe'en 
dinner dance. Govérnor Wilbur L. 
Cross will attend the opening meeting. 

* + * 


Tenth District Convention 
Dates Changed 


Dates for the tenth district convention 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica at San Antonio have been changed 
to October 11, 12 and 13. The change 
has been made in order to prevent con- 
flict with the meeting of the national 
directors of the Federation. 
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Home Magazine Publishers 
Hold Annual Golf Tournament 


Jack Wolf, with a low gross score of 
79, won the W. E. Rhodes trophy for 
the second time at the American Home 
Magazine Publishers third annual golf 
tournament held last week at the Park 
Ridge Country Club, near Chicago. 

John Woodman won the E. H. Brow: 
trophy on blind bogey. Roy Sorensor 
and Frank H. Lehman shared the honor 
for low putts with a total of thirty-o: 
putts for the eighteen holes. Low 
prize was won by George Bassler with 
a sco.e of 93, handicap of 24, net 
Walter Wade and C. C. Fogarty tier 
for second low net. 

Winners in each of the ten four. 
somes, playing under the chip system 
were as follows: Walter Wade, George 
Bassler, Jack Wolf, E. Lethen, E. \ 
Ankrum, C. C. Fogarty, John Wood 
man, Roy Rice, A. R. Johnson and 
J. H. North. 

* * 


New Better Business Bureau 
A Better Business Bureau has been 
organized at Pullman, Wash. As one 
of its first official acts, it is planning 
to check the indiscriminate solicitation: 
of advertising in other than regular 
mediums by having members agree not 
to purchase or donate advertising 
any solicitor who does not bear a card 
endorsed by the Bureau. 


Death of L. B. Valentine 


Langdon B. Valentine, vice-president 
and director of Valentine & Company, 
New York, manufacturer of Valspar, 
died on August 26. Mr. Valentine, who 
was fifty-seven years old, had entered 
the employ of the Valentine company, of 
which his father was one of the founders, 
in 1897. 


La Gerardine to Biow 


La Gerardine, Inc., New York, hair 
waving lotion, has appointed The Biow 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising a 
count. An advertising campaign, con 
mencing on September 15, will make u 
cf newspaper, business paper, magazi: 
radio and direct-mail advertising. 


Water Heater Account to 
Doughten 


The J. R. Ackerman Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Vulco conical electric 
water heaters, has appointed R. 5 
Doughten & Company, advertising agenc) 
of that city, to direct its advertisinz 
account. 


Death of F. F. Esler 


Fred F. Esler, who conducted his ow 
typographic service at Montreal, dic 
recently at that city. He was also pres 
dent of the Montreal Electrotypers & 
Engravers, Ltd., Montreal. 
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Select 
Winners in Direct-Mail 
Exhibit 


IF TY award winners have been 

selected from the more than 200 
campaigns submitted in the annual 
competition held in conjunction 
with the convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. The 
winning campaigns, deemed by the 
judges aS outstanding for appear- 
ince, plan, copy and results ob- 
tained, will be on exhibit at the 
convention to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on October 7, 8 and 9. 

The judges were: Homer J. 
Buckley, of Buckley, Dement & 
Company, Chicago, chairman; Tim 
lhrift, sales manager of the Amer- 
ican Sales Book Company, Elmira, 
\X. Y.; Leonard Raymond, of the 
Dickie-Raymond Company, Bos- 
wn: W. R. Ewald, of the D. L. 
\ ard Company, Philadelphia, and 


George W. Ward, chairman of the 
educational committee. 
Names of the winners follow : 


Acacia) Mutual Life Ass'n; The 
can Boy; American Brass Co.; 
Rolling Mills Co.; Amer. Writ- 
ing Paper Co. 

\rmstrong Cork & Ins. Co.; Arrow- 
head Springs Hotel Co.; Berry Broth- 
ers, Inc.; Sam Bonart, Inc.; Boston 
News Bureau. 

Brown & Bigelow*; Burch Pharmacies; 
Cargill Co.; te Lamp & Stove 
Co.; Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc.; Dean- 
Hicks Co.; Economics Laboratory, Inc.; 
Edison Storage Battery Co.; Electrolux 
Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 

Fowler, Dick and Walker; Frigidaire 
Corp.; General Electric Co.; General 
Motors Products, Ltd; Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., of Canada. 

Hamilton Watch Co.; Harzfeld’s, Inc.; 
Heating & Piping Contractors Nat'l 
Ass'n; The Iron Fireman; Linweave 
\ssociation. 

Marmon Motor Car; Michaels Stern & 
( National Gift & Art Ass’n; Her- 
man Nelson Corp.; Hotel New Yorker. 

Oakland Motor Car Co.; Olds Motor 
Vorks; Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Ritter Dental Manufacturing 
( Royal Bank of Canada. 

Sargent & Co.; Wm. C. Schreiber 
Lumber Co.; Sinclair Refining Co.; 
Southwestern Bell Te ‘lephone Co. : Hotels 
Statler Co., Inc. 

John B. Stetson Co.; Trimont Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc.; United Autographic 
Register Co.; U. S. Envelope Co. 


“Two awards for syndicated advertis- 
ing for automobile dealers, and for 
aundries and dry cleaners. 
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Insurance Group Appoints 
Convention Judges 


The following judges have been chosen 
to determine the winners of the compe- 
tition among members of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at its annual 
convention to be held at Toronto, Oc- 
tober 4 to 7: Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Calkins & Holden, Inc.; Frederick C. 
Kendall, Advertising & Selling; Kenneth 
Collins, R Macy & Company; Roger 
B. Hull, National Association of Life 
Insurance Underwriters; Professor C. 
Hayes Sprague, New York University 
School of Commerce and Fine Arts, and 
Warren Platt, Associated Business 
Papers. Robert H. Pierce, of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, is chairman ot 
the exhibits committee. 


W. G. Adams with Einson- 
Freeman 


William G. Adams, for the last ten 
years managing director of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciations of America, has joined the 
Einson-Freeman Company, Long Island 
City, N. Y., window and store display 
advertising. He will specialize in sales 
research in merchandising drug and 
food products. 


Leon L. Petersen Company, 
New Chicago Agency 

The Leon L. Petersen Company has 
been established at Chicago to conduct 
an advertising agency business. Offices 
are at 205 West Wacker Drive. Mr. 
Petersen was formerly with The Buchen 
Company and the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany. John M. O’Connor, partner in 
the new firm, was formerly with the 
Buchen agency and _  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc. 


Appoints Wilson H. Lee 
Agency 

Carl Winkler’s Studios, New Haven, 
Conn., specializing in speech correction, 
have appointed The Wilson H. Lee Ad 
vertising Agency, of that city, to direct 
their advertising account. A campaign 
in class journals is beg is beginning. 


Death of W. H. Butt 


William Hiram Butt, vice-president 
and director of the Bankers Publishing 
Company, New York, publisher of the 
Bankers Magazine, died last week at 
Scarsdale Manor, N. Y. He was fifty- 
five years old. Mr. Bult had been with 
the Bankers Publishing Company for 
thirty years. 


Death of C. L. Weymouth 


Charles Lee Weymouth, editor and 
publisher of the Ashland, Va., Herald- 
Progress, died recently at the age of 
fifty-five. He had entered the newspaper 
business at the age of ten as an appren- 
tice printer. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster is always in- 

terested, when a research labo- 
ratory develops a new product, to 
discover how the sales department 
is told the whys and wherefores. 
Too often, the Schoolmaster be- 
lieves, the man in the research 
laboratory works out something 
new, springs it on the sales force 
and allows the salesmen to discover 
their own selling points. But when 
the Warren Telechron Company, 
after three years of research and 
engineering work, developed a 
popularly priced illuminated electric 
alarm clock, it didn’t leave it to 
chance. The sales force was told 
not only the need for the product, 
but a group of many selling points 
was promulgated as follows: 


1. Need for the Product: An alarm 
clock is the most important clock 
in the home. 

a. Practically everyone has an alarm 
clock of some kind which is ad 
mittedly unsatisfactory and_ re- 
quires winding, regulating, etc. 
This Telechron alarm clock has a 
long life and eliminates the old 
bothers of alarm clock attention so 
long prevalent. Enough alarm 
clocks are sold in the United 
States each year to supply every 
home with a new clock every two 
and one-half years. 

2. Design: 

a. Attractive. 

Appropriate for any surroundings 
refleating any color scheme ac- 
curately. 

c. Durable 
metal. 

d. In good taste. Simple, dignified. 

e. Easily readable—day and night. 

f. Proper size for bedroom use. 

g. Base will not easily scratch furni- 
ture. 

h. Substantial. 
alarm rings. 

i. Pleasant alarm bell instead of hard 
buzzer. 

j. Self-starting motor essential in an 
electric alarm clock, because a non- 
self-starting motor is useless if 
current is interrupted even a few 
seconds during the night. 

3. Efficiency: 

a. Rugged, foolproof construction. 

b. Simple to set and operate. 

c. Reliable alarm. 

d. Built to last—not to replace 

4. Reputation of Maker: 

a. The pioneer in the electric clock 
field. 

b. The holder of basic and many 
patents covering synchronous elec- 
tric clocks. 


finish. Non-tarnishable 


Will not “walk” when 


c. Recognized to be the leader 


electric clocks. 

d. The most complete design 
price range in the industry. 

e. The most thoroughly advertised 
electric clock on the market. 

f. Backed by superior engineers 
a superior knowledge of elect 
clock merchandising, advertising 
design, markets, etc. 

g. Made by the makers of the Tek 
chron Master Clock —the devi 
which makes synchronous ek 
time possible. 

h. Represented by the outstan 
electric clock distributing and 
tail outlets in the country. 
Active research departme nt t 
\ ioeeeee experimenting, develor 
ing, planning, improving in order 
to attain such outstanding results 
as now offered in this alarm clock 

5. Low Cost: 

a. Economy in buying one clock t 
lasts instead of replacing fre- 
quently as is necessary with spring- 
wound alarm clocks. 


The Schoolmaster believes that a 
Telechron salesman who doesn't 
know now why the clock was 
brought out and what he has to 
say about it, must be pretty much 
of a dumbbell. 

. . - 

The pay-roll enclosure has always 
been a vehicle of inside-the-plant 
advertising that was sure of atten- 
tion value. Now, more than ever 
before, the Schoolmaster believes 
the pay-roll envelope stuffer gets a 
real reading. Take the one issued 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company recently. A joint state- 
ment from both traffic and freight 
manager furnished the “copy” read 
by every officer and employee who 
drew pay. 

The copy pointed out that the 
money in the envelope came from 
the freight and passenger business 
of the railroad, that for the pre- 
ceding twelve months the money, 
from the B. & O. alone, has repre- 
sented more than $100,000,000 in 
wages, spent almost entirely in the 
industries and stores of the com- 
munities in which the wage-earners 
lived. The enclosure also pointed 
out that competition in the form ot 
trucks and busses is reducing these 
wages. 

Then it made the obvious sug- 
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NOBODY 
says “BUSY”’ 


to a POSTAL 
TELEGRAM 


No one ever heard of a Postal Telegram 
cooling its heels in the outer office. A Postal 
Telegram gets attention . action... 
quickly. 

Postal Telegraph reaches 70,000 points 
in the United States... 8,000 in Canada. 
Through the great International System of 
which Postal Telegraph is a part, it reaches 
the entire world. It’s convenient. It’s fast. 
It’s accurate. 

When you want action, use Postal 


Telegraph! 





THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 


Commercial i All America 
Cables & if Cables 





Postal Telegraph ts the only 
American telegraph company 
that offers a world-wide service 
of é drecerd 

cations under @ single manage- 
ment. Throwgh the great 
International System of which 
Postal Telegraph is @ part, 
it reaches Europe, Asia, The 
Orient ever Commercial Cables, 
Central America, South America 





and the West Indies ever All 
America Cables, and ships 
at sea via Mackay Radic. 
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gestion that each employee try to 
get as much freight and traffic 
business as he could from the mer- 
chants and manufacturers who 
were the eventual beneficiaries of 
the very wages each man was then 
receiving. The combination of the 
money in the wage-earner’s hand 
and the pay-roll enclosure that told 
what each man could do to make 
his money keep coming regularly, 
was a hard one to beat for action. 
* * + 

This is not the first time the 
Schoolmaster has confessed to the 
Class that one job he scrupulously 
dodges is writing a collection let- 
ter. There is something about the 
very thought of a dunning note that 
gives him an acute attack of 
writer’s cramp. 

Consequently, when he came 
across an item recently that led him 
to remark to himself: “There's 
something that even I could write 
an acceptable’ collection letter 
around,” he decided he had a bit of 
information for which many Class 
members would find use. 

Owen D. Young is the gentleman 
to whom the over-burdened collec- 
tion letter writer owes a vote of 
thanks. Mr. Young’s contribution 
to the cause was made in the course 
of his recent talk to the 1931 gradu- 
ates of the St. Lawrence University 
summer school. Said Mr. Young: 

“Any obligation which you make 
—perform it. If it be for money— 
pay it. If you cannot pay it—re- 
new it, but never neglect it and 
never default on it. Your credit, 
not for money alone, but for good 
faith, depends upon it.” 

The Schoolmaster contends that 
in those three terse sentences Mr. 
Young has summed up the entire 
theory of credit relations. He is 
talking right to the man who may 
intend to pay but who, instead of 
explaining his troubles to his credi- 
tors, takes refuge in silence. 

Mr. Young, in these few lines, 
talks to delinquents in language 
that is direct, forceful and illumi- 
nating. He says precisely what the 
collection letter writer would like 
to say but dares not. Consequently 
both because of his prominence in 
the industrial world and because of 
his clearly worded utterance, the 
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Schoolmaster thinks that dozens of 
collection letter writers could make 
this brief statement the basis of a 
resultful dunning note. 

7 . * 


Many years ago, long before the 
days when the sure road to fame 
and wealth was to follow the 
ticker, an article appeared in 
Printers’ INK entitled: “Plussing 
the Sale.” It told about the little 
ideas used by small retailers as well 
as big manufacturers in the nature 
of adding a little something to the 
purchase that would be appreciated 
by the buyer. Such a little thing, 
for instance, as putting several 
extra buttons in boys’ suits so that 
distracted mothers would not have 
to spend hours hunting for buttons 
to match when junior came home 
with his knickers held up by a bor- 
rowed safety pin. 

“Plussing the sale” came to be 
looked upon as a quaint selling de- 
vice belonging to the days of 
bustles and petticoats. While a few 
companies continued the plan, such 
as the makers of Jantzen swimming 
suits who have been furnishing 
some extra yarn with which to 
mend tears, it had become, in the 
Schoolmaster’s mind, largely a 
memory of a day when selling was 
more leisurely and perhaps more 
friendly. 

But, lo and behold! What with 
talk of the return of bustles, and 
with the actual reincarnation of the 
Empress Eugenie hat, here is that 
ancient and admirable idea of plus- 
sing the sale back at the old stand 
and going bigger every minute 
Even the free lunch is with us 
again, not to mention some varia- 
tions that were never thought of 
years ago, such as the use of a 
dance orchestra by a butcher shop. 

An interesting example of what 
may be done to plus the sale is to 
be seen in a plan recently de- 
veloped by the makers of the Royal 
typewriter. This company is now 
introducing a new line of type- 
writer supplies, including a type- 
writer ribbon which is packed in an 
original container. This container 
was designed particularly to be at- 
tractive to the business girl. It is, 
in reality, a metal vanity box. It 
carries a decidedly attractive design 
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* 
A Better Aim 


Te whole subject of 
economy in advertising 


comes down to better aim. 


Panicky cuts in appro- 
priations, carelessly placed 
advertising, are equally 


wasteful and dangerous. 


Sales producing activi- 
ties, such as advertising 
in markets where there is 
present purchasing power 
should be more intensified 


now than ever before. 


The publisher who has 


the bull’s-eye to offer to 
the manufacturer, who 
wants more sales and keeps 
quiet about it, is retarding 
progress. It is no time to 
keep secret the places ad- 


vertisers should shoot at. 


Tell the men who have 
advertising appropriations 
to place now where they 
can place them to get 
more business. 


Tell purchasing power 
facts to advertisers and 
agents in the 


PRINTERS INK 
PUBLICATIONS 
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1898 on its face and no name. The only 

advertising appears on the bottom 

e | It is intended that stenographers 
Showmanship will use the box to hold such things 


—the “salt’’ ot the air | as powder, pins, small jewel: 
trinkets, etc. 
Consider your radio program well—it costs — Ve 
hy tisied, iti ors . : 

ee aren in tn The Schoolmaster herewith re 
words, the magic of Showmanship. Don't lose produces a letter to prove that the 
out! Let William Morris, master-showman, help newest form of _ transportati mn 
you obtain the utmost benefit from your radio doesn t neglect a single point in 
expenditures. Call or write—today! giving service to its clients. In this 
Y. Inc. | ©2S¢, it is the United Air Lines 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, In writing to a passenger whose trip 


partment ; 

saat Detidine was uncompleted because of bad 
Broedway at 47th St., New York City flying weather. It read as follows: 
Chicago Los Angeles Paris London We note that your recent tri; 
between Chicago and New York was 
terminated at Cleveland becaiise of 


0 ortunit for Manufacturer unfavorable weather. 
pp y We are very sorry that we we: 
Ex ti | P d t unable to take you through to desti 
to ure cep ona ro uc nation but it is our thought that th 
We have developed and hold patents on only co of peey to. follow in th 
operation of this service is to canc< 
a Distant care ed Toy en 4 trips when the weather is such that 
ae ee 9 Se Cee erage passengers might be subjected to dis 
— rig) Boy Will mak Bae sy comfort and the possible inconve 
eg hy ack ae. a Principle nience of having the trip terminated 
: - at some “out of th F oint 
also adaptable for industrial purposes. where >, ‘ #_, — fo x 
Will sell outright or retain part interest. would be available. Also we woul. 
Details upon request. rather err on the side of safety 
than to subject our passengers to 








The American Display Company any possibility of danger, no matte: 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. how slight. Don’t you agree that 

this is the oroer policy ? 
It is sincerely hoped that our fail 
ure to go through on schedule i 


Net Paid Circulation this case will not prevent your tr) 
ing our service again. 
ours very cordially, 
Now 21,244 Y 
> R. W. Irevanp, 








Advertising Rates: Page, $135; half Eastern Trafic Manage 
page, $67.50; quarter page, $33.75; The passenger in question, on ar 
one inch, minimum, $10.50. Classi- | rival in Cleveland, was told about 
fied, 75 cents a line, minimum | the weather, Pullman reservations 
order $3.75. were made on the next train East 
> and the United provided transporta- 
» RINTER s IN ae tion to the train. That is about all 


that anyone would demand, but th« 


Both Sides of the Table company was thinking about tl 
 teoe ae future and so this letter goes out t 
Two years in contact wor or leading _ . > a : . 
agency, four years as a.m. of automobile passengers who are disappointed 
manufacturer and six years with news- * * *& 
paper have given me knowledge—from i tls _ 
both sides of the table—that would make The Schoolmaster has often pon 
me valuable to advertiser or agency. Ex- dered the fact that salesmen for 
perience covers writing, planning. pub ° - ° . ‘ 
licity, executive details. Prefer Easterny | Space in publications that do not 
or Mid-Western location; will go any- 2x 7S n, 
where for interview to sell myself. ‘‘F, exist, for watches that do not ru 
Box 231, Printers’ Ink. almond orchards without trees a nd 
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HALIFAX 
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LONDON, Eng CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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the like, frequently are more suc- 
cessful, at least until the law 
catches up with them, than sales- 
men for bona fide and worthy 
products or services. He has specu- 
lated on what amazing results these 
fleet speaking gentry might accom- 
plish if they devoted their talents 
to the sale of a really legitimate 
product. 

\ recent report of the Chicago 
Better Business Bureau gives an- 
swer to that speculation. 

A case has been unearthed where 
a “motor sales company” sold a 
used Chevrolet, “as is,” for $960. 
The red book value of the car at 
the time of the sale was $426. That 
the sale took place in August, 1929, 
may have had something to do with 
it At any rate, the Bureau's re- 
flection on the transaction in its re- 
port is worth repeating : 

“This appears to involve a new 
principle in selling automobiles and 
possibly is used on the theory that 
motor cars grow valuable with age, 
as do rare violins. Chevrolet deal- 
ers handling new cars might well 
feel a pang of jealousy as they see 
the extra profit which can be taken 
down through selling their cars 
after these cars have had a bit of 
wear. 


Credits Detroit as Birthplace of 
_ 
Ice Cream Soda 
S. M. Gorpserc 
Publishers’ Representative 
New York, Avo. 25, 1931 
r Schoclmaster: 
| one of your recent issues you refer 
to an ice cream company in Detroit with 
a new selling idea on ice cream cones 
that brought buyers to its door sufficient 
to torm a line such as one sees at a 
circus, prize-fight, theater or other 
amusement box-office. May I add that 
this is nothing new for Detroit. 

I think you will find on investigation 
that the present ice cream soda was in- 
vented in Detroit many years ago, by a 
confectioner on Woodward Ave., by the 
name of Saunders. I remember on a hot 
summer’s night, as a youngster, having 
) stand in line for a half hour or more 

Kj to get “an ice cream soda for a 
nickel.” 

\nd then a few blocks farther up the 
avenue, was a druggist by the name of 
James Vernor, whose ginger ale at five 
cents @ pitcher, brought people to his 
door, forming a line often a block long. 
Seems incredible, in these days, but it is 
true nevertheless, as any old Detroiter 
will tell you. 


S. M. Gorpperc. 
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Youth's 
Golden 


Anniversary 


is your 


Golden Opportunity 
© 290,280 Girl Reserves 


(younger members of the Y.W.C.A.) 
are celebrating the fiftieth birthday 
of their organization. 


THE ENTIRE OCTOBER ISSUE OF 


The Womans Press 


(national oftcial = of the 


will be devoted to the Girl Reserves. 
Your sales message in our advertising 
columns will make their buying easy 
and convenient. 


Forms close September | 2 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 














A fighter—at 50% off 


A $100 a week writer, publicity man 
and business paper editor is on the loose 
due to the bankruptcy of a large or 
ganization. 

He wants to start work at about half 
his last salary for an organization or 
publishing house that needs a one man 
staff for fighting times. 

He knows how to write well, to edit 
wisely, to build circulation and ferret 
out new advertising possibilities. 

He has other qualifications which 
place him well in the van of modern 
business paper editors. 

He is 30 years old, full of energy and 
without the slightest desire to rest on 
the laurels of past achievements 

And he wants to go to WORK in all 
that the word implies. 

Can you use him? 


Address ‘“‘T,’’ Box 230, Printers’ Ink 




















HOW TO SELL 
HAWAII'S 


HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET 


Send for o SURVEY on the line or lines of 

merchandise in which you are interested 

HONOLULU STAR- BULLETIN 
FP. 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-fi 


Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





FOR SALE—DIRECT MAIL, AUT‘ 
MATIC ADDRESSING AND LIST 
BUSINESS. Established since 1922, 
catering to radio trade. Room 515 
303 Fourth Ave., New York, N. al 
Manufacturers’ Agent desires ad- 
ditional lines to represent in Mil- 
waukee and surrounding territory on 
commission basis. Box 358, P. 1 


FOR SALE—MONTHLY INDU ISTRI- 
AL PUBLICATION serving a special- 
ized branch of the building industry. 
Should appeal strongly to publisher in 
similar or allied field. Box 366, P. I. 


NEWSPAPERS ADVERTISING REP- 
RESENTATIVE, with offices in Chicago, 
desires to represent additional or exclu- 
sive list of Publications. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. Excellent references and con- 
nections. Box 368, P. I., Chicago Office. 


WHAT PUBLISHER WANTS TO 
REDUCE SELLING COSTS? 
Long-established space selling organization 
with offices in New York and Chicago, 
covering all territory West to Kansas City, 
wants to represent publisher of good trade 
journal or business magazine. Interviews 
in New York or Chicago, Box 360, P. I. 


PUBLISHE OF ACTIVE TRADE 


JOURNAL 


Do you want more business from the 
Eastern territory? Now successfully 
handling trade publications for past 
fifteen years. We have time available 
to develop advertising for established 
publication in field where credit con- 
ditions are sound. Have good agency 
and advertising connections. Investi- 
gation will prove profitable. 


“ACTIVE” S25 Bresdway. New York 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


For over thirteen (13) years we 
have successfully served General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Operating Man- 
agers, Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
other $5,000.00 to $50,000.00 men. 
We can help you, too. This is a 
NATIONAL INSTITU TION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 
correspondence. We want to see 
the men we accept as clients be- 
fore offering our services to them. 
INDIVIDUAL. NFIDENTIAL, 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, corner 44th Street, New York. 


























ADVERTISING MAN who is now 

of employment can make money 
build future selling a direct-mail 
cialty; non-competitive; liberal commis 
sion. New York. Box 357, P. | 
copy WRITER wanted to do free-lance 
work for ad service department of track 
paper group. One with knowledge of 
merchandise and experience in writing 
trade copy preferred. Write, giving T° 
tails age, experience, etc. Box 373, P. | 
SUBSCRIPTION ‘PRODUCER 
WANTED—Chicago trade-paper in mass 
field wants part time or free lance 
ducer of subscriptions by mail. No 
tail or clerical work involved. 

able to write letter and circulars 
pull. For interview write Box 365, 

6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE 
to act in the general capacity of pub- 
lisher’s assistant. One who can arrange 
advertising layouts, experienced in esti 
mating and creative selling of printing 
as well as editorial work. 

Ne print syndicated house organs, 
lumber trade papers and do general 
commercial printing. 

Send full details, salary expected, etc 
Box 378, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Qenestentte- Somewhere there is 
a sales executive highly experienced and 
successful in selling intangibles, having 
a large acquaintance and influence with 
similarly capable salesmen; a man in his 
prime, of character, good habits and 
health; a man of mental and physical re 
sourcefulness and energy; a manpicker 
an apt instructor and handler of men; an 
example himself of what an exceptic 
salesman should be; for such a man we 
have the opportunity of a lifetime with an 
old-established firm; give complete infor- 
mation and phone number. Box 369, P. I 


YOUNG DESIGNER WANTED 
A large and well known national com- 
pany has an opening for a young artist 
to create designs for a wide variety of 
complete bottled packages including ho 
tle, label, cap and carton. Must be : 
to make accurate, realistic renderings in 
full color. This is a permanent position 
with possibilities of advancement for a 
young man of real creative ability. al- 
ary $35 to $50 per week to start. Loca- 
tion Eastern Pennsylvania. In applying 
give all details of age, education, ex 
rience, salary required. Box 367, P. I. 
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Sept. 3, 1931 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
WANTED BY A MODERN, UP.-TO- 
DATE PLANT. EXCELLENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR THE RIGHT MAN. 
BOX 372, PRINTERS’ INK. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with Eight Years’ Experience as 
production and purchasing manager of 
lithographed window and store displays. 
Knowledge of printing and photo-engrav- 
ing. Box 371, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Versatile, Creative. Desires position with 
Agency, Studio or Manufacturer. Lay- 
outs and Figure Illustrations. Moderate 
Salary. Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 





Medical Copy Writer—Journal advertis- 
ing, folders, catalogs, books, house-organ, 
direct mail. Edit medical books and 
papers. Excellent medical and scientific 
connections, Box 379, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist—12 yrs.’ experience with agencies 
and manufacturers. Versatile—layouts, let- 
tering, illustrations, cartoons. Now manag- 
ing dept. of well-known concern. Know 
printing and engraving. Box 377, P. I. 
~ 7 





COPY-WOMAN 
EXPERIENCED. SALES-PRODUC- 
ING COPY FOR DIRECT MAIL 
AND MAIL ORDER. Seeks New York 
position. References. Box 376, P. I. 


Woman 24 desires 


opportunity to express real ability and 
energy in art work—creative—layouts, 
design figures, etc. Box 370, P. I. 








Adv. Manager 


15 years N. Y. agency copy chief and 
adv. mgr. for large mfr. Box 363, P. I. 


CHECKER— Advertising Agency making 
reduction in its force desires to place ex- 
cellent checker employed over nine years. 
Loyal, intelligent worker, thorough knowl- 
edge newspaper and magazine checking. 
Recommend highly. Box 380, P. 


Young Woman Copy Writer—Seven 
years’ experience with 3 large national 
agencies in periodical, mail-order, direct- 
mail and radio advertising; desires posi- 
tion with plenty of work. Samples of 
work upon request. Box 374, P. I. 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 
Woman, 26 years old, 2% years’ experi- 
ence in sales promotion, writing and re- 
search, New York advertising agency 
and national organization. Responsibility. 
Box 375, Printers’ Ink. 


* SEC’Y + COPY 


Two jobs for one price. Young woman, 
22, Christian, well bred and attractive, 
college trained, former reporter, writer, 
good advertising judgment, speedy ste- 
nographer and typist, wants hard job as 
secretary to busy advertising executive 
in New York City. Will start at $30 
and carry as much of the load as you 
let her. Box 359, Printers’ Ink. 
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SECRETARY-ASSISTANT, young man, 
6 yrs.’ exp. under busy Sales-Advertising 
manager... Know engravings, art work, 
layouts, etc. Capable stenographer, typist, 
correspondent. Gentile, age 26. Phone— 
(Chicago) Sheldrake 7442. 


EXPORT ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Available September 15. Eight years’ ad- 
vertising experience—five in foreign trade 
exclusively. Especially well acquainted 
with Latin-American and Far Eastern 
problems. Moderate salary. Worthwhile 
to see him. Box 362, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Available on short notice full or part 
time position New York City or eastern 
states. 9 years’ advertising experience 
with manufacturer, publisher, agency. 
Sales background. Capable taking full 
charge advertising department. Creative 
minded executive. Writes convincing 
copy, acceptable publicity. Age 32, mar- 
ried. College graduate. Box 364, P. I. 











DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


$75 weekly. Versatile, adaptable, capable 
organizer. Married, 28, Christian. Ten 
years’ experience in direct-mail service, 
lists, buyer of printing, house-organ, cor- 
respondence course promotion, lettership 
production and office manager, assistant 
to Advertising Manager. Now employed 
as direct-mail service salesman. Earned 
$4,000 annually for past five years— 
slightly better than that this year. Box 
361, Printers’ Ink. 








‘Bhese was a big job 
to be filled 


It called for wide experience 
and unusual ability. 

Personal acquaintance offered 
too narrow a field to be relied on 
to fill this highly responsible and 
creative position. 


The best man had to be found. 
But the problem was where and 
how to find him. 

Someone suggested an adver- 
tisement in Printers’ Ink. It de- 
scribed the man who was wanted 
and what was expected of him. 

thought the description 
numerous applications 
from.all over the country, were re- 
ceived. It was expected that the 
one man for the job would show 


himself above all others. He did. 


When you have an important 
vacancy to fill, requiring real ex- 
ecutive ability or exceptional 
talent, you can locate your man 
through Printers’ INK. 
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